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The views expressed in ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TEACHING are the contributors’ own and not neces- 
sarily those of the Council or the Editorial Board. 
Contributors may submit summaries of their pro- 
posed articles. These summaries should in general 
be about one-tenth of the length of the article itself. 


English Literature and the Film—III 


Some comments on five films of 1959 which were derived from 
well-known English novels or plays. 


ROGER MANVELL 


The two most controversial British films of the year were both based 
on works by new, young writers—Look Back in Anger by John 
Osborne and Room at the Top by John Braine. Both were the first 
feature films to be made by their directors, Tony Richardson and 
Jack Clayton. Together these films presented a fresh and strikingly 
adult element in British film production, which during the past few 
years has from the creative point of view been in grave danger of 
atrophy through yielding almost entirely to the safe treatment of safe 
subjects, aiming at popularity without controversy. It needed a sense 
of adventure to conquer the innate, all-pervading laziness of audiences 
who are increasingly tethered to their television sets, and these films 
had the necessary courage to speak out for something new. 

Look Back in Anger and Room at the Top have achieved success 
with the public, particularly the latter. Not that they are free from 
faults. Both, too, give expression to the cult of self-hatred which has 
its parallel in certain of the films of the nouvelle vague in France. 
Osborne’s success with Look Back in Anger in the theatre was, I 
believe, essentially a dramatist’s success rather than the result of the 
lucky or unlucky publicity that arose out of his play on its first 
appearance, the publicity that proclaimed the movement of the 
‘angry young men’. Anger is nothing new in the arts, and has little 
to do with the real significance of this play. The fact is that Osborne 
can write the kind of dialogue which lives and breathes in the mouths 
of good actors, and at its best carries a significance beyond the 
immediate needs of the situation or the action. He possesses genuine 
humanity and compassion, and this informs the most revealing of his 
scenes. 

In the play, the part of Jimmy Porter was created by a young actor 
who gave it anger without any of the compensating quality of a noble 
soul in agony, a poet for whom life has no savour, which Richard 
Burton’s interpretation of the part in the film carries throughout. The 
film, therefore, has certain romantic overtones which the production 
of the play did not possess, or certainly not so markedly. In the film 
Porter’s peculiar agony is not unlike what you might expect from 
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Hamlet without Shakespeare; he is trapped in a world in which the 
people with whom he should be on terms of affection become symbols 
of the things he most hates. He loathes the comfortable blindness and 
hypocrisy of the British bourgeoisie; his wife belongs to this class and 
he makes her life unbearable with his loathing. Her reaction is not 
unlike that of Ophelia to Hamlet. Richard Burton’s reading of the 
part makes Porter’s anger not the result of cynicism or conscious 
superiority, or even of bad manners; it is the outcome of sheer, raw 
suffering. Self-pity is too small a term. 

Osborne writes with sympathy of this young man and woman 
imprisoned in hatreds that are the result of Porter's maladjustment. 
In the end they are reunited in both play and film, after his unfaith- 
fulness with a girl who has also been the victim of his verbal persecu- 
tions. It can be argued that Porter should have been left to resolve 
this phase of his struggle without the intrusion of women. But John 
Osborne seems to be a romantic in spite of the bitterness in his heart, 
and he allows both the film and the play their more or less happy 
ending. Porter’s hatred of the world and its representatives in his own 
immediate circle is offset by his natural tenderness for Ma Tanney, 
an old widow who has befriended him in the past and set him up with 
the sweet-stall from which he makes his meagre living. Poor, over- 
blown, warm-hearted Ma Tanner—wonderfully played by Dame 
Edith Evans — brings out the hidden warmth in Jimmy Porter's nature 
which lies beneath his wounds, the same warmth that enables him to 
befriend the poor Indian who is trying to set up a stall of his own in 
the market, though everyone is against him. Jimmy Porter’s hatred 
seems ultimately to spring from frustrated love, which neither his 
wife nor his mistress can relieve. In the end he is given a second chance 
by his wife, who has returned to him because she feels she cannot live 
without him. She is played by Mary Ure, John Osborne’s wife, who 
appeared very successfully in this part in the stage production. 

John Braine’s Room at the Top has had a phenomenal success both 
as its author’s first published novel and as a film. It exposes, not 
without a certain pathos, the mean soul of Joe Lampton, a young 
clerk of working-class origin in a small industrial town in the north 
of England. He envies the rich their success and the luxuries their 
wealth can buy, and he uses his wits and his charm to win the 
adolescent affections of the daughter of the town’s leading manu- 
facturer. Meanwhile, his own immaturity is exposed in a paralle! 
love-affair that he conducts with an unhappily married woman older 
than himself, a woman whose nationality is changed in the film from 
English to French so that she may be played by Simone Signoret, who 
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gives a magnificent performance as a mature woman anchoring her 
love in this unworthy though sexually satisfying young man. 
Lampton wins his success, but at a price that makes even him flinch— 
an effective and revealing end to the film and one far removed from 
the more cynical kinds of happy ending that are still only too common 
in films ‘tailored’ for the box-office. Room at the Top, in spite of 
some indifferent performances in the smaller roles, deserves the 
attention it has won both inside and outside Britain; in addition to 
Simone Signoret, there is Laurence Harvey giving a superbly apt 
portrayal as Lampton, while Heather Sears brings real understanding 
to the young girl so foolishly in love. 

The film retains the brash, hard honesty of the book, which is no 
delicate work of letters, but a truthfully observed and penetrating 
study of the kind of young man a wholly materialistic society, or 
section of a society, can only too readily produce. As a creator of 
literature, John Braine in Room at the Top has all the words at his 
command to say what needs to be said about the kind of people he 
portrays. He is a realist without special literary pretensions, and the 
lilm is as sharply observed in its performances as the book was in its 
writing. 

A film which naturally enough caused some discussion when it was 
lirst shown was Sir Alec Guinness’s own adaptation of Joyce Cary’s 
celebrated novel, The Horse’s Mouth. When it was published in 1944, 
the book was compared to the work of Dickens; critics were fasci- 
nated by its sheer passionate vitality, the vigour and idiosyncrasy of 
its style and the independence of its theme and characterization. The 
story is presented as written by a vagabond artist called Gulley 
Jimson whose sole interest is his art; he has no interest in normal 
social behaviour or normal rules of conduct. He lies and steals and 
starves in order to paint. Everyone is tired of his tricks, and only an 
old barmaid called Coker still retains any feeling for him beneath her 
waspish attacks on his inconsiderate attitude to her when she helps 
him. 

It was doubtless his instinct as an actor that drew Sir Alec Guinness 
to this story, for Gulley Jimson provides him with a part ideally 
suited to his particular sense of character and humour. The down-at- 
heel clothes, the bristle of unshaven beard, the limping trot leading 
up to a purposive grab at something he wants, and the gloating care 
with which he handles his brush in the old barge which is his home 
and his studio, were all grist to this actor’s mill. 

The film inevitably dilutes to some extent the philosophy that lies 
behind the eccentric humour of this novel. This is not only because 
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of Guinness’s own performance: Kay Walsh as Coker, Renée 
Houston as Sara, Jimson’s cunning and resourceful wife who knows 
how to sell his paintings (provided she possesses them) for large sums, 
and Ernest Thesiger’s Hickson, the wealthy old man who collects 
Gulley’s pictures and whom Gulley persecutes on the telephone, are 
all expert comic performances. The paintings which are liberally 
shown on the screen are by John Bratby, a vigorous artist whose 
work has attracted a great deal of added attention as a result of this 
film. 

There were some protests that the character of Gulley Jimson in 
the film has been reduced in stature from an eccentric genius to a 
farcical clown. But all his comic actions in the film point his uncon- 
querable desire to paint, and his childish bad behaviour is entirely 
dedicated to his art! Once created, his pictures have no further interest 
for him, and the climax of the film comes when, with the help of an 
army of art students, he creates a vast mural on the sole surviving 
wall of a bombed-out chapel; the picture completed, he happily joins 
in with the demolition workers when they come to destroy the 
building. It is the act of creation that matters, not the preservation of 
the finished work. In the book the collapse of the wall all but kills 
him; in the film he is permitted a Chaplinesque exit towards the 
horizon as he sails down the Thames in his ancient barge in search 
of more surfaces to paint. 

Lastly, two plays by Bernard Shaw appeared in filmed versions 
during 1959—The Devil’s Disciple and The Doctor's Dilemma. 

The Devil’s Disciple emerged as something of a curiosity. First of 
all it is remarkably short, playing less than an hour and a half; 
secondly, it has been considerably changed in order to feature 
General Burgoyne and make him the principal character playing 
opposite to Richard, the devil’s disciple, who impersonates the pastor 
and allows himself to be arrested and nearly brought to his death for 
the sake of a man who is bitterly critical of his way of life. The sar- 
donic wit of Sir Laurence Olivier’s performance as Burgoyne, 
whether he is speaking Shaw’s lines or the inventions of the screen- 
play, gives this film what value it has. 

Shaw has almost always been unfortunate in the screen adaptations 
of his work. Only Pygmalion retained a considerable deal of its 
original’s quality in the theatre. Major Barbara and Caesar and 
Cleopatra were still-born monuments; Androcles and the Lion a 
travesty with its ill-written supplementary dialogue. But now in 
Anthony Asquith’s version of The Doctor's Dilemma a far happier 
compromise between Shaw’s verbal wit and the cinema’s observant 
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camera has been achieved in a film which is always a pleasure to the 
eye. The Doctor's Dilemma is a delight on the stage, where in scene 
after scene the group of distinguished, pompous and opinionated 
specialists of the Edwardian period debunk each other and expose in 
the Shavian manner the fallibility of science; Shaw distrusted doctors 
and the politics of medicine where human life is at stake. 

Sir Colenso Ridgeon, newly knighted for his contribution to 
medical science, which includes a cure for tuberculosis still in its 
experimental stages, has to choose whether the remaining bed in the 
ward devoted to his researches shall go to a worthy but utterly 
undistinguished doctor or to an unworthy but wholly brilliant artist. 
Ridgeon chooses the doctor, and the bigamous artist is left to die in 
the hands of one of Ridgeon’s colleagues; this is all the more unfortu- 
nate and dubious because Sir Colenso, a wealthy bachelor, has begun 
to covet the artist’s beautiful mistress, a woman in the pre-Raphaelite 
tradition, who can see no real harm in the immoral ways of the man 
she believes to be her husband. 

It is one of Anthony Asquith’s particular skills that he can so 
successfully bring to the screen plays that depend on an elegant and 
meticulous production. You may remember his work in The /mpor- 
tance of Being Earnest. The Doctor's Dilemma consists of lengthy 
verbal exchanges between the specialists, all of whom have Shaw’s 
articulate capacity. There is virtually no action, even when the doctors 
visit the dying artist’s studio; everything is conversation, variations 
resulting from discussion of the situation and its moral implications. 
To transfer such dramatic material to the screen is not to achieve 
action; all that can be expected is the careful, even subtle observation 
of the speakers in close shots. Once the succession of shots has been 
planned, then it is the director’s responsibility to let the observant 
camera choose the emphatic moments now in this performance, now 
in that; to look now at this small group, now at that in order to make 
what is said reveal character through close observation of the speaker. 
It is in this work that Anthony Asquith is specially skilled; the con- 
tinuity of what happens follows entirely the flow of the speech, 
because this interchange of words is, in fact, the main action. This film 
is exact in its observance of Shaw’s work; all movement is dictated 
by the needs of the dialogue. 

Asquith has assembled a formidable cast for the doctors. Alastair 
Sim, Robert Morley, Felix Aylmer and John Robinson speak Shaw’s 
words as they should be spoken; in the comparatively thankless part 
of Jennifer, the artist’s wife, Leslie Caron is the image of protective 
beauty, fighting like some protesting bird of paradise for her lover's 
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life. Only with the casting of Dirk Bogarde as Louis Dubedat, the 
artist, do I quarrel. Dirk Bogarde is an actor of considerable charac- 
ter, but the bias of his personality is towards honesty; his expression 
is quiet and assured, his eye direct and trustworthy. And this is wrong 
for Dubedat—who should be glib, specious, ingratiating, deceitful— 
a ‘rascally genius’ as Shaw called him. Shaw allows him speech after 
speech of self-justification, speeches that in the end make a character 
of some depth out of him. It is a wonderful part to play, full of the 
implications of evil genius. But Bogarde plays him quite straight, 
even honestly, and this considerably weakens the impact of the film. 


Nevertheless, it remains one of the most satisfying translations of 
Shaw to the screen. 


ENGLISH STUDIES, AMSTERDAM 


Among articles and notes which have recently appeared in English 


Studies are the following which may be of special interest to readers 
of English Language Teaching: 


Vol. XL—No. 4 (Swiss Number): B. Charleston: The English 


Linguistic Invasion of Switzerland. M. Schubiger: The Expanded 
Form of the Verb and Intonation. 


Vol. XL—No. 5 (Swedish Number): Y. Olsson—The English Verb 
in its Contexts. 


Vol. XL—No. 6 (Danish Number): H. Sorensen: The function of 
the Definite Article in Modern English. K. Schibsbye: The 
Grammatical Aspect of Semantics. 


ERRATA. 
In line 10 of L. A. Hill’s article ‘The Teaching of Reading’ (E.L.7. XIV, 1, p. 18) 
the names of the letters in the word cat should read /si:/—/ei/—/ti:/. 


The author of An Introduction to Modern Linguistics mentioned in the footnote 
to E.L.T., XIII, 4, p. 169, is L. R. Palmer. 


|| 


The Articles in English 
H. A. CARTLEDGE 


The purpose of the remarks that follow is to consider the behaviour 
of the articles in English, to point out one or two contemporary 
tendencies in their use, and to make suggestions for the teaching of 
them in the light of these tendencies. 

The author has adult pupils particularly in mind; he recognizes the 
fondness of many adult learners for ‘rules’, but wishes to emphasize 
that even where adults are concerned the English language can be 
taught efficiently without over-insistence on analysis and rule-giving. 
He also wishes to make clear at the outset that in examples quoted 
in the course of this article he is drawing on his own usage. Other 
English speakers might say some of the phrases in a different but 
equally correct way—another argument against teaching by ‘rules’. 

Over-simplification of rules may give rise to misconceptions about 
the use of the articles, since it may lead to the teaching of half-truths 
as whole truths and fail to prepare pupils for the so-called ‘exceptions’ 
which, far from proving the rule, show that it is a rough and ready 
guide but not a complete statement. An example of the unsatisfactory 
statements which are given as rules for the study of articles is the 
division of nouns into ‘countables’ and ‘uncountables’. This is a 
convenient and a useful teaching device. It helps to determine many 
of the common instances in which nouns will or will not require an 
article. We may quote the maxim ‘Patience is a virtue’ to a student 
and tell him that patience is an abstract and an uncountable noun 
and that therefore it will never require the indefinite article. If we do 
so, we have given him most of the information about the noun 
patience, but not quite all. We have not allowed for a case like this: 
‘Doctors and nurses who work amongst the sick require an inexhaus- 
tible patience.’ This sentence appears to contradict the rule. 

So long as such cases occur they prevent the rule from being a 
complete statement. A noun like * pleasure’ can move happily through 
all the classifications of nouns. ‘It is a pleasure to listen to good 
music’. ‘The pleasures of a country walk are boundless’. ‘There are 
pleasures within the mind which are beyond the reach of insensitive 
people’. ‘We can take pleasure in work well done’. ‘I cannot describe 
the pleasure I felt at meeting my old friend again’. It is clear that 
‘countables’ and ‘uncountables’ cannot hold this Protean word in 
their grasp! What is needed here is more information about the word 
‘pleasure’ and its implications in various contexts. 
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An historical introduction to the study of the indefinite article can 
be effective, provided it is made in comparison with languages such 
as French or German, where the same word behaves as indefinite 
article or numerical adjective and the context, not the word, decides 
its function in any particular case. Students with a knowledge of 
languages can be told that the word one, like the words un or ein, 
used to mean both ‘a’ and ‘one’, and that the difference (in this 
respect) between English on the one hand, and French or German 
on the other, is that the English language has felt the need for a 
word of weaker implication than one to use with a noun referring 
to a member but not a particular member of any class of substantival 
concepts. 

If such an introduction is given, care must be taken not to insist 
too much on the link with one. It must be pointed out that spoken 
English is very careful to emphasize by stress the difference between 
a and one. One, when it is used with a noun as a numerical adjective, 
is usually stressed. It implies a contrast with or distinction from any 
other number—‘I want one slice of bread and two pieces of cake’. 
Even in an expression like one day—‘One day last week I went to a 
very good concert in the Town Hall’—one retains its stress when 
there is no idea of comparison with other days. This expression would 
carry two stresses—'wan ‘dei. A, an are weakened forms and are never 
stressed except in unusual circumstances which need not trouble any 
but an advanced student. 

The drawback to the historical approach is that students who have 
been taught it sometimes use one when they ought to use a in conver- 
sation, particularly when they are flustered. They will say things like 
“May I have one box of matches, please?’ which in this situation is 
wrong. The point regarding presence or absence of stress must be 
emphasized to them. 

Another approach might be made by considering cases where the 
English omit the article even with ‘countable’ nouns. A common 
instance will be found in any museum. The exhibits there are pretty 
certain to be labelled by an identifying noun without any article 
—‘flint arrow-head’, ‘18th-century snuff-box’, etc. The same is often 
true of the explanatory titles to illustrations in books, particularly 
technical books—‘cross-section of internal combustion engine’, 
‘apparatus for measuring density’. Newspaper headlines are full of 
examples of such omissions. 

These cases are familiar enough to English people in their daily life. 
They must therefore be taken into account, and they do provide a 
clear case of omission of the indefinite article in circumstances which, 
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according to the rule regarding ‘countables’, should call for its use. 
Let us take the point a little farther, however. The label referring to 
the snuff-box in the museum may tell us a little more about the box. 
It might read: ‘18th-century snuff-box. An example of Sheffield 
silverware.” Here the article tends to come in. The inscription on the 
label was clear enough without an article so long as it merely gave 
the visitor a clue to the nature of the object described by it. As soon 
as any selection or discrimination is made, the article will usually be 
introduced. There are other examples of Sheffield silverware, candle- 
sticks, for instance, or teaspoons. The snuff-box in the museum is only 
one of them, and it is identified as one of the class by the indefinite 
article. The definite article would be inadmissible here for the reason 
already given, that there are other examples of Sheffield silverware. 
The snuff-box is one of them but not the only one. 

The label may go on to give more information about the snuff-box. 
It may say: ‘18th-century snuff-box. The example of Sheffield silver- 
ware which this box provides is characteristic of the latter half of the 
century.” Now the word ‘example’ is identified by a defining relative 
clause which links it with this particular box, and the definite article 
is needed to support the identification. 

We can study the behaviour of the articles in these examples still 
further by putting an adjective with the noun ‘example’. ‘This box 
is a good example of 18th-century Sheffield silverware. It is a better 
example of the work of that period than most of the snuff-boxes in 
this collection.’ The indefinite article must still be used. There may 
be other good examples of 18th-century silverware. Although this 
one is better than most, the word ‘most’ in the second sentence 
suggests that some at any rate of the others are as good as this one, 
though perhaps not many of them. 

If, however, we say: ‘It is a better example of Sheffield silverware 
than any of the other snuff-boxes in this collection’, we are expressing 
an idea which could equally well be conveyed by saying: ‘It is the 
best example in the whole collection.’ Here the superlative is used with 
the definite article, and the reason for using the definite article is clear 
enough. There is only one best. 

Jespersen suggests tests for the identification of the comparative 
in these cases, which must be supplemented by ‘than’, whether 
expressed or implied, and for the superlative, which is or could be 
followed by ‘of’ or ‘among all’. There seems room here for a rule, 
which might be formulated in this manner: 

‘Use the indefinite article with “countable” nouns in the singular 
when qualified by an adjective in the comparative degree, and the 
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definite article with such nouns when they are qualified by an adjec- 
tive in the superlative degree.’ 

The difficulty about giving such a rule is that it does not account 
for expressions like ‘the greater part of the time’ which apparently 
contradict the ‘rule’; but perhaps an English-speaking person, if 
pressed to justify such a phrase logically (though we must beware of 
assuming that language is a logical construction), would say that it 
referred to a stretch of time divided into unequal parts, the greater 
of which is devoted to some activity or other—‘I spent the greater 
part of the time at the cinema groping under my seat for a glove which 
I had dropped’. The comparative is used because of the point of 
conventional English grammar, dinned into every child at school, 
that when a choice lies between two things only, the comparative 
form of the adjective must be used. In French it does not matter in 
certain cases: the form is the same. In English it matters a great deal 
in ‘polite’ speech, though in common conversation there is a growing 
tendency to ignore it. 

But if the English speak of ‘the greater part of the time’, why do they 
say, ‘the best part of an hour’ ?—‘I spent the best part of an hour 
looking for my glove’. Here again, rules will not help. The diagnosis 
must be sought through implication once more. It is possible that in 
this sentence ‘the best part of an hour’ means ‘almost an hour’, that it 
is So great a part of an hour that only a superlative can convey how 
great it is. In short, the difference between the two types of phrase is a 
matter of emphasis. As for expressions like ‘a best-seller’, they are com- 
pounds in which the adjective forms a fixed combination with the 
noun and loses the limiting force normally exercised by the superlative. 

Another look at the sentence ‘Patience is a virtue’ may now be 
worth while. If a class is told that abstract nouns are used without an 
article in English, a puzzled frown on the brow of one or the other 
student may indicate that the wearer of the frown cannot understand 
why the noun ‘virtue’ has an article with it. Surely there can be no 
greater abstraction than virtue. We can indeed count the virtues as 
they are named to us—patience, honesty, sobriety, etc.—so that the 
label ‘countable’ will help here. ‘Patience is one of a number of 
human qualities that we class as virtues’, we may tell our pupils, “and 
therefore we may refer to it as a virtue.’ As soon as the proverb 
‘Virtue is its own reward’ comes into the mind, however, the need 
for more information about the function of the word ‘ virtue’ becomes 
clear, as in the case already mentioned of the word ‘ pleasure’. 

What is to be inferred from all these cases? They seem to show that 
the classifications of ‘countable’ and ‘uncountable’ do not provide 
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a completely reliable test for the use and omission of the indefinite 
article. It is probably safer to say, in Professor Zandvoort’s words, 
that ‘the principal function of the indefinite article is to denote that 
we have to do with a single specimen of the class of persons, animals 
or things indicated by the noun (often with the implication that any 
other specimen of the same class would have done as well)’. Even this 
statement, it will be noted, does not cover ‘a virtue’, which is neither 
a person, an animal nor a thing. The ‘rule’ has to be supplemented 
by some such explanation as that given in the preceding paragraph, 
and, indeed, Zandvoort is careful to say ‘the principal function’ 
and not merely ‘the function’ in his definition. It is, however, a 
good working statement. When we read the label ‘snuff-box’ or 
‘flint arrow-head’ in the museum we have at the back of our minds 
‘a snuff-box’, ‘an arrow-head’, not ‘ the snuff-box’, ‘ the arrow-head’; 
but if the labels were to read ‘the snuff-box’, ‘the arrow-head’, we 
should immediately want to ask, ‘Which snuff-box ?’ *Which arrow- 
head ?’ since the definite article, as its name implies, leads us to expect 
some closer identification than membership of a class. 

Mistakes arise over the plural forms corresponding to a, an in the 
singular, owing to a habit some foreign speakers have of using 
‘some’ unnecessarily. The writer was asked by a kindly host in a city 
overseas, whose English was otherwise excellent: “What would you 
like for breakfast, some eggs or some fish?’ Part of the trouble here 
lies in the indistinctness of the boundaries between the indefinite and 
the partitive ideas. A waiter may ask us, ‘Will you have porridge?’ 
or ‘Will you have some porridge?’ What is the difference? Porridge 
is clearly an uncountable. In the first sentence the waiter is offering 
us a choice. If he says ‘Will you have porridge or stewed fruit?’ the 
choice is obvious. If he merely says, ‘Will you have porridge?’ a 
choice is still indicated, though it is probably between porridge as a 
first course and no first course at all. In either case he is trying to find 
out our likes and dislikes. The situation is presumably that he is about 
to order breakfast for us and wishes to be sure that what he orders 
will be to our taste. Substitute the word ‘egg’ for the word * porridge’ 
and the indefinite article will obviously have to be used. We are not 
in the habit of sharing our breakfast egg. 

The waiter may have a healthy respect for our appetite. He may 
think we need more than one egg. He will then ask: * Will you have 
eggs?’ Add to the egg its traditional companion on the English break- 
fast table, and we may be asked: * Will you have ham and egg?’ (not 
an egg) or even ‘Will you have ham and eggs?’ The last of these 
questions, to a generation which has largely discarded the heavy 
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eating habits of earlier times, is perhaps poetic licence, though 
waiters still use it; but whether the waiter says ‘egg’ or ‘eggs’, he 
uses the word without article or partitive sign, since it has lost its 
individual significance and has become no more than an ingredient 
in a dish. ‘Ham and egg’, like * best-seller’, is a fixed expression with 
a special connotation. The grocer, on the other hand, would ask a 
customer, ‘Would you like some eggs?’ She might reply, ‘No, there 
were some bad eggs in the last dozen that I bought here.’ 

Now let us sit down at the breakfast table. Suppose we have 
ordered porridge. The waiter will probably ask: * Will you have some 
porridge?’ We are not being offered a choice of dishes, but a quantity 
of the one dish prepared for us, ‘some porridge’ =‘a plate of porridge’. 
We may have porridge or go without it. That is all; but the use of the 
partitive ‘some’ indicates that we are already likely to know that 
porridge will be offered us. If he asks, ‘Will you have porridge?’ at 
this stage, the suggestion is that he does not yet know whether we 
want porridge or not. He may ask, “Will you have tea or coffee?’ 
since both are commonly available at breakfast time without being 
specially ordered; but if we want another cup of whichever we have 
chosen, we should probably ask, “May I have some more tea?’ or 
‘May I have some more coffee?’ 

Distinctions of this kind are subtle, and in many cases free variants 
are possible. It is to be doubted whether the ordinary English speaker 
would distinguish, in the case just quoted, between * May I have more 
tea?’ and ‘May I have some more tea?’ It seems likely that the 
English ear is more offended by the unnecessary use of ‘some’ than 
by its omission when it could have been used with propriety. 

To labour this point further would be to stray into irrelevancy, but 
as the omission of ‘some’ appears to cause difficulty it seemed worth 
while to allude to it. Reverting to the main theme, we may point out 
another instance in which a change in the way of speaking seems to 
call for a change in teaching. In order to draw the distinction between 
the use of the indefinite and definite articles, teachers sometimes make 
use of examples of this kind, ‘The fox is a sly animal’, pointing out 
quite rightly that ‘the fox’ denotes a whole class and ‘a sly animal’ 
shows attributes possessed by this class though not by this class 
exclusively. In modern spoken English, however, this type of sentence 
is not common. A plural without article would be more natural to 
present-day tastes—* Foxes are sly animals’. This is only a tendency; 
nobody would attempt to say in the plural that old favourite of the 
grammar books, ‘The lion is the king of beasts’. Certain classifica- 
tions are still expressed in the singular, for instance, * The duck-billed 
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platypus is an egg-laying mammal’; but those examples belong 
to the scientific textbook. They are rare in speech, and it seems 
reasonable to suggest that elementary students might be spared the 
trouble of learning them. A knowledge of them will undoubtedly be 
necessary for students who wish to read English technical books 
later; but these students will have no difficulty in understanding 
them, and are unlikely to need the construction for their own speech. 
‘Giraffes are herbivorous animals’ means exactly the same to an 
Englishman as ‘The giraffe is a herbivorous animal’, and it sounds 
a great deal more natural. 

The use of the definite article is perhaps easier to grasp than that 
of the indefinite article. The definite article does what its name 
implies. It pins down one particular representative of a class, whether 
the class be ‘countable’ or ‘ uncountable’. In the sentence, ‘Cotswold 
stone is a good building material’, there is no article with ‘Cotswold 
stone’, since the whole of this substance in general is referred to; but 
if we say, ‘The Cotswold stone used in the building of this village 
was brought from a quarry thirty miles away’, we have isolated a 
particular portion of the substance from the general mass of that 


. substance, and we must use the definite article. No other way of 


speaking is possible here. As a rough and ready test of the difference 
in implication and behaviour of the definite and indefinite articles, 
we may say that in all common cases a noun which has the definite 
article with it in the singular keeps the definite article if it is put into 
the plural. An apparent exception is the sentence, *The camel is 
the ship of the desert’ whose plural is undoubtedly ‘Camels are the 
ships of the desert’; but it has already been pointed out that the 
singular construction in this case is both idiomatic, used to speak of 
a class, and rare. It is unlikely to crop up in the elementary classroom. 
The definite article clings to its noun and keeps on defining and 
identifying it throughout all changes of number. The indefinite 
article, on the other hand, disappears in the plural or, under certain 
conditions, is replaced in the plural by some. 


As a conclusion to these remarks, it may be both interesting and 
helpful to make a detailed examination of an example of contem- 
porary English. This will enable the articles to be studied ‘in action’, 
so to speak, in the passage concerned; for this purpose an extract has 
been chosen at random from a recent copy of The Times and is 
reproduced overleaf: immediately following it are a number of notes 
commenting on the use (and non-use) of articles in the extract. 
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S. AFRICAN FRUIT EXPORT PLAN? 
SHIP REFRIGERATORS? TO BE USED 


Cape Town, Jan. 31. 


The Minister of Transport? to-day outlined the emergency plans* 
to keep fruit exports® moving after the fire® on Wednesday which 
destroyed the greater part’ of the fruit pre-cooling stores* in Cape 
Town harbour.® 

The carriage!” by railway" of grapes and plums” to the 
harbour?* has already been resumed, and the fruit!* is being loaded 
direct into the refrigerated holds?* of the Clan Macaulay,* which 
will act as a floating cold store!’ until she is full. The same?® will 
be done with other specially chartered fruit ships!® as they arrive. 

Some fruit,?° notably pears,*! the minister®* said, would be 
taken by rail®* in fast trains** to Port Elizabeth, where pre-cooling 
stores** would, if necessary, work round the clock.?® Some fruit 
ships?? would be diverted there. With the pre-cooling machinery** 
in Cape Town not damaged by the fire,?® and with the new sub- 
stations*®® which were now being built, and emergency repairs*! to 
the damaged sheds,** it would be possible to handle up to 5,000 
tons*®* of fruit®* at a time*®® within a few days.** Other arrange- 
ments *? would be announced later. 


Notes 


1. No article is used with ‘plan’. Where no obscurity is possible 
the article is commonly omitted in headlines. 

2. Indefinite article omitted in the plural. 

3. The noun Minister is identified by the phrase of Transport as a 
particular one of its class, therefore the definite article is used. 

4. The implication is that the Minister is known to have prepared 
these plans and that an announcement of them is expected. 

5. No particular fruit exports are referred to here, therefore the 
definite article would be wrong. 

6. The fire is identified. It is the one which happened on Wednesday. 

7. This phrase is dealt with on page 110 supra. 

8. The pre-cooling stores in question are identified as those in a 
particular place, Cape Town harbour, therefore the definite article 
is used. 

9. No article is needed with the majority of names of towns, and 
the addition of a word like harbour or station leaves the construction 
unchanged. 
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10. The method of carriage on this particular occasion—by 
railway—is specified, therefore the definite article is used with 
‘carriage’. Omission of the article would be equally correct. This is a 
case where a free variant is possible; but in a sentence like ‘Carriage 
by rail is often quicker than road transport’, where carriage in general 
is referred to, there is no article. 

11. The article is omitted in speaking of methods of transport. The 
vehicle—car, aeroplane, etc.—or system—sea, road, rail, air—is not 
visualized except as an adjunct of travelling, and needs no article. 

12. The grapes and plums referred to here are not identified 
particularly amongst the whole class of such fruit, therefore no article 
is needed. 

13. The harbour has already been identified as Cape Town 
harbour, and the definite article is needed here. 

14. The fruit is identified by the previous reference to grapes and 
plums. 

15. 16. More cases of identification. The holds are those of the 
Clan Macaulay, and Clan Macaulay is the name of a particular ship. 
Pupils may safely be told always to use the definite article with names 
of ships, unless preceded by the title H.M.S. If they ask why the 
article disappears before H.M.S., the answer is that H.M.S. stands 
for Her Majest»’s Ship, and that no article follows the possessive. 
We would say the S.S. Clan Macaulay because S.S. stands for steam- 
ship and the name Clan Macaulay identifies the particular ship. We 
would equally say the motor-vessel Clan Macaulay, the sailing ship 
Clan Macaulay, or the good ship Clan Macaulay. Less common, but 
possible in certain contexts, would be the ship Clan Macaulay. 

17. The noun here is cold store, and floating is an adjective 
qualifying it. The Clan Macaulay will be acting as one of the whole 
class of cold stores, therefore the indefinite article must be used here, 
and the addition of a qualifying adjective makes no difference to the 
need for it. 

18. The noun thing is to be understood after the adjective same 
which qualifies and identifies it. Pupils may safely be taught always 
to use the definite article with same. (Jespersen considers the same to 
be an indissoluble word-group, which he calls ‘the pronoun of 
identity’ though it is difficult to explain it away as a pronoun in a 
phrase such as the same evening, when it appears rather to fulfil the 
functions of an adjective by qualifying the noun evening). 

19. Not all the fruit ships afloat will come to Cape Town to help 
in this emergency, and other is not intended to define those which will 
come except to distinguish them from the Clan Macaulay. Specially 
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chartered provides no further definition, since the Clan Macaulay 
itself, in the most probable reading of the phrase, belongs to the class 
of specially chartered fruit ships. There is one other possible reading: 
the phrase might be considered as an ellipsis for ‘other fruit ships, 
which have been specially chartered’. Even in this case, however, the 
ships in question are only some of the whole class of ships, and the 
relative clause, which is a non-defining relative, makes no difference 
to the omission of the article. 

20. If the phrase some fruit in this sentence were read aloud, the 
word some would have to be stressed in order to give it the meaning 
which was in the mind of the journalist who wrote it. It means ‘some 
of the fruit which has to be disposed of by these emergency arrange- 
ments’. It would have been equally correct to write some of the fruit, 
since the whole article is about the disposal of fruit to be exported 
from Cape Town harbour; but some fruit, with the correct emphasis 
of the voice, makes the meaning clear with less words. 

21. Pears is used very generally to indicate one class of fruit to be 
shipped. No article is needed. 

22. Minister can refer only to Minister of Transport, the only 
Minister mentioned in the passage, therefore the definite article is 
needed. cf. note 3. 

23. cf. note 10. 

24. Some of the class of fast trains, but not identified any further. 
No article is needed. 

25. Not all the pre-cooling stores in Port Elizabeth will necessarily 
be called into use, therefore no article. 

26. Round the clock is a figurative expression, clock being the 
symbol of time. It is equivalent to all the time. 

27. cf. note 20. 

28. Some of the pre-cooling machinery in Cape Town has been 
damaged, some has escaped. It is this latter machinery which is 
referred to here. The sentence could be read, if fully expressed, ‘The 
pre-cooling machinery which has not been damaged’. The machinery 
in question is identified from all other machinery, and the definite 
article is needed. 

29. cf. note 6. 

30. In this case, the implication is that the reader is already aware 
that new sub-stations are being built, and they can therefore be 
referred to definitely. 

31. In contrast to the preceding note, there is no suggestion that 
the repairs have been previously alluded to. There is no particular 
identification, and no need for an article. 
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32. The sheds, however, have been previously mentioned (as the 
fruit pre-cooling stores). They are identified particularly, and need 
the definite article. 

33. The numerical adjective, if a cardinal, needs no article with it 
unless further definition is needed, as in cases such as ‘The six books 
which I borrowed from the library are all due to be returned on 
Saturday’. 

34. There is no particular definition of the fruit to be handled, 
which would be the only justification for using the definite article 
after an expression of quantity. 

35. The word a in the phrase at a time means one. The phrase is 
similar to 4d. a dozen, which means 4d. for one dozen. The phrase 
at one and the same time, which is a more emphatic form of at the 
same time, simultaneously, will make the reason for using a clear. The 
phrase at the time has a totally different meaning. It means at that 
time, speaking of some period or point of time in the past, e.g. ‘I 
don’t know how the house caught fire. I was away at the time (i.e. 
at the time when it happened)’. 

36. A few is the equivalent of some. The few would narrow down 
the reference of the noun days, and we would expect some qualifying 
phrase or clause to follow, explaining the narrowing down, e.g. ‘in 
the few days that remain before the date on which the Clan Macaulay 
must leave for Liverpool’. 

37. The arrangements to be announced later may not be the com- 
plete list of such arrangements. By not using the definite article the 
writer avoids any such suggestion, and leaves room for the announce- 
ment of still more arrangements should they be needed. Contrast 
note 4 above, where ‘the plans’ refers to some specific set of plans 
already known to have been drawn up. 
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Initial Clusters 


L. A. HILL 


1. It is a well-known fact that a student may have no trouble 
pronouncing a particular list of consonants if he pronounces each 
by itself, but may have a lot of trouble when he tries to combine two 
or more of the consonants to pronounce a cluster: for example, he 
may be able to pronounce s in sip, tin tip, and r in rip with no trouble 
at all, but he may have considerable difficulty with the cluster str in 
strip. 

2. Unless a teacher knows what clusters occur in the particular 
language he is teaching, he cannot give his students systematic 
practice in pronouncing them. A list of such clusters is therefore 
useful to him: he can go through it systematically, finding out which 
of the clusters are difficult for his students, and then he can arrange 
to give them periodical practice on these. He can also list the clusters 
in the students’ own language and compare them with those in the 
language they are studying, so that he can predict points of difficulty 
and determine why they are stumbling-blocks for his students. 


3. To do this work properly, the teacher should have separate lists 
of initial clusters (ones which occur at the beginnings of words), final 
clusters (ones which occur at the ends of words), and medial clusters 
(ones which occur in the middles of words, with a vowel immediately 
preceding and a vowel immediately following). For instance, the 
cluster /ts/' can occur finally in English (e.g. in cats), but not initially, 
whereas in German it can occur both initially (as in zu) and finally 
(as in Platz). We would expect English students of German to have 
trouble with initial /ts/, but not with final /ts/. 


4. Lists of clusters exist, but they tend to be drawn up for phoneti- 
cians rather than for practising language teachers, so that they do not 
always help the latter as much as they might: for instance, the final 
cluster /tlz/ occurs in English (e.g. in bottles), but in some lists it is 
not included, because syllabic /I/ is interpreted as /al/, so that /tlz/ 
is replaced by /talz/. Such an interpretation is perfectly legitimate in 
a work intended for phoneticians, but a conscientious teacher will 


* Letters between diagonals / / and letters in square brackets [ ] in this article 
show sounds, while italics show spellings. Diagonals enclose phonemes, while 
square brackets enclose allophones (see D. Jones: The Phoneme: its Nature and 
Use, paragraphs 23 and 24: Hetfer, Cambridge). 
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want to know that the pronunciation /botlz/ for bottles is considered 
much better by speakers of Standard English? than /botalz/. 


5. Furthermore, some of the best lists are based on American 
English pronunciation, and do not, therefore, fit British Standard 
English closely enough, if that is what the teacher is trying to teach. 


6. In this article, the initial clusters are dealt with. I hope, in a later 
article, to deal with final ones. I shall exclude clusters found only in 
obviously foreign loans (e.g. /ts/ in czar and tsetse, which is replaced 
by /z/ by many English speakers; /Jn/ and /fm/ in Schneider and 
Schmidt; and /dv/ in Dvorak: if one starts admitting foreign clusters, 
there is no end to it). 


7. First I shall give a ‘model’ from which all the clusters can be 
‘generated’. This is a substitution table from which one can build 
up ail the initial clusters by following certain instructions. Here is the 
model: 

COLUMN COLUMN COLUMN 


A B Cc 


|s/ /p/ 


1 So-called ‘Received Pronunciation’, or R.P. (see D. Jones: An Outline of 
English Phonetics, paragraph 62: Heffer, Cambridge). 
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8. The following arrangements are possible (examples of all 
clusters are given): 
A + B (I) spin, stick, skin 
A+B(1)+C Except /spw/, /stl/, /stw/ splash, spray, spew; 
stream, stew; 
sclerosis}, screw, 
square, skewer 


A +B (2) or (3) sphere, svelte”, 
smash, snow 
A+C EXCEPT /sr/ slow, swing, sue® 


B (1) or (2) +C /pwi/, /tl/, /fw/ play, pray, pure; 
true, twenty, tube; 
clean, cry, queen, 


cube; flow, free, few 
B (3) + C (2) view, mute, news 
B (4) +C EXCEPT /bw/4, /dl/, /81/, blue, brown, beauti- 
/Si/ ful; draw, dwell, 


duty; glass, grow, 
Gwen’, gules’; 
three, thwack, 


thews; shriek 
B (5) + C (2) huge® 


9. The transition from one consonant sound to the next in English 
clusters is very close: i.e. there is no vowel sound between them: 
spin is /spin/, not /sapin/. This fact causes difficulty to many students 
of English as a foreign language, who, for example, say /sokru:/ or 
/sekeru:/ for screw, because their own language does not have close 
clusters of this kind. Such students confuse sport and support, etc. 


1 /skl/ is a rare initial cluster in English. 

2 /sv/ is a rare initial cluster in English. 

* Some people do not use the initial cluster /sj/ in English: they use /s/ instead 
(e.g. they say /su:/ for sue instead of /sju:/). 

* The initial cluster /bw/ occurs in the word bwana, but I class this as an unassi- 
milated loan-word, so I do not include /bw/ among English initial clusters. 

* The phonetic symbol /a/ is called schwa (pronounced /Swaz/) in America, but 
this word is not generally known in Britain. 


* The initial cluster /gw/ occurs in proper nouns (e.g. Guatemala) and in the 


words guano and guava, both of which could be classed as unassimilated 
loan-words. 


? The initial cluster /gj/ occurs only in the rare words gewgaw and gules. 


5 Some speakers use /C/ (the voiceless palatal fricative) instead of the initial 
cluster /hj/ (e.g. /Cu:dz/ for huge, instead of /hjuzdz/). 
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10. Other students have medial clusters of this kind in their own 
language, but not initial ones, so that, for instance, they say /iskru:/ 
or /eskru:/ for screw. Such students confuse special and especial, 
stray and astray, steam and esteem, etc. 

11. Before teaching clusters, one should make sure that the 
students can pronounce the consonants of English reasonably well 


‘when they are not in clusters. 


12. The next step is to find out which clusters they have difficulty 
with, so that one can know which to concentrate one’s efforts on. I 
find the best way to do this is to get the students to say certain English 
words, without the teacher saying them or writing them first. For 
instance, if the teacher wants to test the cluster /®@r/, he can hold up 
three fingers and say, ‘How many fingers am I holding up?’ If he 
wants to test /gl/, he can draw a glass on the blackboard and say, 
‘What’s this?’ And so on. 

13. Once the teacher has found out which clusters his class find 
difficult, he can work on these, leaving the others aside. 

14. Where a particular cluster exists in English, but not in the 
mother-tongue, it is of course likely to cause trouble, and the students 
will tend to replace it by something which fits in with the language 
habits of the mother-tongue. The teacher who can make (or find) a 
list of the clusters in the students’ mother-tongue will be in a good 
position to understand why students have trouble -with certain 
English clusters when they occur initially, and why they replace them 
by certain other sequences of sounds. Armed with this knowledge, he 
will be able to tackle the problem of teaching the English clusters 
concerned in a systematic way. 

15. When a voiced consonant! immediately follows a voiceless 
one, the English speaker makes the transition from one to the other 
easier by not making the ‘voiced’ one voiced right from the begin- 
ning. For instance, instead of pronouncing snow with /s/ followed by 
a /n/ which is voiced the whole way through, he begins with /s/, then 
he goes on to a short sound which is rather like breathing audibly 
through the nose (it is a voiceless kind of /n/), and then he pro- 
nounces a real /n/. One can write this in the following way: [snnou], 
where [n] is a devoiced /n/?. 

»A voiced sound is one pronounced with vibration of the vocal cords. A 
voiceless one is pronounced without such vibration (see, e.g., P. A. D. MacCarthy: 
English Pronunciation, Chapter V: Heffer, Cambridge). 

* A devoiced sound has no vibration of the vocal cords, but it has the weak 
breath-force that usually accompanies a voiced sound, instead of the stronger 


breath-force that usually goes with a voiceless sound (see MacCarthy: op. cit., 
paragraphs 345 and 346). 
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16. If a student tries to pronounce snow with a /n/ which is voiced 
right through, he is likely to say /sanou/ instead, in his attempt to 
pronounce a fully voiced /n/ immediately after the /s/. It is therefore 
useful to teach students to use partly devoiced /I/, /r/, /w/, /v/, /m/ 
and /n/ when these are the last elements in initial clusters. 

17. To teach students how to pronounce a devoiced consonant, 
get them to pronounce the voiced consonant first, and then to breathe 
hard through the mouth (or nose, in the case of /m/ and /n/) with the 
tongue and lips in the same position as for the voiced consonant. For 
instance, to teach the devoiced [w] in queen ([kwwi:n]), get them first 
to pronounce /w/, and then to keep their tongues and lips in the same 
position while breathing out rather hard. 

18. I find that the best way to overcome difficulties with initial 
clusters is to get students to practise saying them very slowly, dragging 
out each sound, except in the case of the plosives (/p/, /t/, /k/, /b/, 
/d/ and /g/), which cannot be dragged out. For instance, if I want to 
teach spin, I first get the students to say pin. Then I get them to make 
a long /s/, with nothing before or after it. Then I get them to make a 
long /s/ sound followed by /pin/. While they are pronouncing the /s/, 
they should concentrate on that, and not think of the following /p/. 
Gradually, as they go on practising, they should try to make the /s/ 
shorter and shorter: /sssss pin/, /ssss pin/, /ssspin/, /sspin/, /spin/. As 
always with pronunciation, little and often is the best motto: a few 
minutes’ practice every day (or several times a day) is better than 
three-quarters of an hour at a stretch once a fortnight. 

19. When the first element of an initial cluster is a plosive (e.g. in 
/gr-/ and /pl-/), one can get the students to try putting their tongues 
and lips in the position for the next element in the cluster while they 
are holding the stop for the plosive, or even before they make the 
stop. Thus, when they release the plosive, their organs of speech will 
already be in the position for the next part of the cluster, and an 
intrusive /a/ can be avoided. For example, when saying queen, they 
can first put their lips in the position for /w/, then they can make the 
stop for /k/, while keeping their lips rounded, and then they can 
release the /k/ by lowering the back of the tongue to the position 
required for /w/. This, in fact, is what native speakers of English do. 
(For devoicing, see paragraphs 15 to 17 above.) 

20. Similarly, in pronouncing please, the students can first close 
their lips for /p/, then put their tongues in the position for /I/, and 
then release the /p/ by opening the lips. 

21. This sort of practice should be done slowly at first (for 
instance, the stop for the plosive can be held for quite a time before 
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being released, and during this time the students can make sure that 
their organs of speech are in the right position for the next element in 
the cluster). But ultimately normal speed is the aim: unless a student 
can pronounce a cluster effortlessly, at normal speed, without having 
to think about it, he does not ‘know’ that cluster—or, in other words, 
he has not got a real command of it. The steps should be: (i) recogni- 
tion of the new cluster by ear; (ii) conscious practice of the new 
cluster, at first very slowly; and (iii) practice and over-practice, once 
the cluster has been consciously mastered, until its correct use 
becomes unconscious. 

22. Finally, a word of warning: before starting work on pronuncia- 
tion, a teacher should be clear about his aims: does he want the 
student to be able to speak English with such a good pronunciation 
that native English speakers will accept him as ‘one of themselves’? 
Or does he want him to speak with a pronunciation that will make him 
internationally intelligible, but nothing more? Or does he merely 
want him to be able to pronounce English rapidly after some fashion, 
so that he is not hindered in rapid reading? It is no use spending a lot 
of time teaching students to pronounce clusters really well if that is 
not part of the teacher’s aims. The degree of proficiency aimed at 
should fit in with the overall aims. 


In the Classroom 
No. 8: Dealing with Prose Texts 


D. H. SPENCER 


‘Open your books on page 83. Chapter 7. Smith, will you start 
reading aloud, please?’ . . . ‘Thank you, Smith. Jones, please read 
the next paragraph.’ . . . ‘That’s enough, Jones, thank you. Will you 
carry on from there, Brown?’ I hope that this kind of lesson is dying 
out, but I don’t feel too sure of it. It’s very nice for a rather tired 
teacher, and even nicer for Robinson, at the back of the class, who 
has either gone to sleep, or else is surreptitiously reading the latest 
strip-cartoon. But it is not so nice for keen students who are paying 
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to learn the language and who, from this sort of lesson, will learn 
almost nothing at all. 

Let us consider a few ways of actually teaching instead of just 
reading. Naturally | am not here concerned with the higher level, in 
which ordinary language study gives way to consideration of style 
and treatment. Whether the prose piece is an ordinary textbook 
passage or part of a set text for examination purposes does not matter; 
in both cases it will only be a means to the end of learning the language. 
It is a more or less typical piece of English which is presented to the 
students for the purpose of showing them what the language looks 
like, and how the sentences and paragraphs are composed. Certain 
sentences will undoubtedly illustrate principles which they have 
already learnt. From a study of it they can be expected not only to 
widen their vocabulary, but also to revise certain structures and to 
learn one or two new ones. It will provide them with model patterns 
to remember and to use themselves. To see a sentence in print, 
possibly by a well-known author, which follows exactly the same 
pattern as they were practising in an oral drill only last week helps 
the students to fix that pattern in their minds. But the sad thing is 
that unless this resemblance is pointed out and remarked upon by 
the teacher most of the class will miss it altogether. 

Any prose text, whether long or short, should be read first by the 
students at home. And they should possess a dictionary to help them. 
At the level I am mainly thinking of, which is intermediate to ad- 
vanced, or, say, from the Cambridge Lower Certificate in English to 
the Certificate of Proficiency in English, any reading aloud in class, 
apart from the occasional sentence or two, is a waste of time. If they 
cannot read it beforehand, or, which is more likely, the teacher has 
forgotten to tell them to do so, then they must be given 5 or 10 minutes 
at the beginning of the lesson to read it silently. The teacher should 
then summarize the passage in his own words, pausing towards the 
end of certain sentences to see if anyone in the class can finish them 
for him. Usually someone can. If the text is straightforward and the 
response seems adequate, he can go on to ask a few simple compre- 
hension questions. He can accept short answers, because that is only 
natural in conversation. But all the questions must admit of quite sim- 
ple answers because the answers need to come quickly, without painful 
pauses, in order to keep alive the other students’ interest in the text. 
Now the teacher can ask each student to think of a question himself 
and allow a little time for that to be done. At the end of that time one 
student puts his question to a second student, who answers it and 
puts his own question to a third, and so on. The teacher need not 
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interrupt except to correct a mistake. If this goes well then he can 
allow everyone to have a turn; if not, he should cut it short and go on 
to something else. 

Now comes the harder work, and for this the teacher must have 
made preparations in advance. Suppose that in a fairly recent lesson 
you had been drilling the pattern: too +- adjective +- infinitive, and in 
the text you find some such words as these : ‘Oh,’ shecried, * you mustn’t 
stop here. It’s much too dark.’ This is not quite the same, but it will 
serve. More often than not, of course, you will find the exact equiva- 
lent. First of all it is necessary to establish the relationship by asking: 
‘Why didn’t she want to stop?’ Someone will say: ‘Because it was 
too dark.’ So you go on: ‘It was too dark to do what?’ ‘To stop there.’ 
Now write it in this form on the blackboard: 

It was / much / too dark / to stop / there. 

Ask for other possible adjectives in place of ‘dark’, and as they are 
suggested write them down in the column under ‘dark’, e.g. wet, rough, 
stormy, hot, deserted; and then for other possible adverbs in place of 
‘much’ (not, far, really). Someone will probably suggest ‘very’, and 
you will have to explain why ‘very’ won’t do. Now get a few students 
to read, one each, the possible combinations from the blackboard. 
Then you can ask the students to make up sentences of their own on 
this model. If they refer to the text under discussion, so much the 
better, but it would be unfair to insist on that. Experience has taught 
me that this is the only safe way of asking students to compose their 
own sentences. If you ask for sentences to illustrate the meaning of a 
single word, the result, more often than not, is disastrous. I remember 
once spending several minutes trying to explain the meaning of 
‘embarrassed’ and then saying: ‘ Now each of you make up a sentence 
to show the meaning of this word.’ The first answer I got was this: 
‘She was five months embarrassed with a baby”! 

Each page of text will contain one or two structures which can be 
picked out, enlarged upon and drilled in this way. The final step in 
the exercise can be varied. If, for example, you are illustrating the use 
of the Simple Past Perfect tense you could write on the blackboard: 
She went out / as soon as /—and in the column under ‘as soon as’ 
put the rest of the temporal conjunctions, and then ask for all these 
sentences to be completed. The students give their answers aloud, of 
course, as soon as they are ready. Or, if you like, you can allow them 
a few seconds to think out and write down their sentences, and then 
call upon them to read them out. The model from the text stays on 
the blackboard in front of them all the time. 

In a text containing dialogue the teacher can have some of the 
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dialogue turned into reported speech. Sentences in reported speech or 
the Passive Voice can similarly be recast so that they are in direct 
speech or the Active Voice. If there is an extra long sentence it can 
be broken up into shorter ones; in this case the students will obviously 
have to make small changes necessary to grammatical accuracy while 
keeping strictly to the sense. A careful preparatory study of the text 
by the teacher will reveal the possibility of a number of such exercises, 
and he can use as many as suit his immediate purpose and as he has 
time for. Wherever possible it is advisable to relate the exercises to 
work either done in previous classes or about to be undertaken in 
future classes. A prose text comprises only a part of the syllabus, and 
it is as well to treat it as an integral, not an isolated part. A final 
exercise might be a short dictation from the text including at least one 
of the structures that has been practised separately. 

It will be obvious that the emphasis throughout has been on oral 
work and on active participation by the class. Lastly there is the 
question of written work to be done at home. Too much written 
work consists of essay-writing. This means adding the burden of 
finding ideas to the already considerable burden of expression, and 
gives the unhappy teacher the burden of correcting a lot of mistakes. 
But if one uses a prose text, already fairly extensively dealt with in 
class, as the basis for written work, the students’ burden is reduced. 
Two or three short exercises, involving only the equivalent of a 
paragraph each, are better than a single essay exercise. The kind of 
exercise outlined above is also suitable for written work, and when 
done twice in this way, orally in class and in writing at home, the 
impression left on the students’ minds is a stronger one. But whatever 
type of exercise is set for homework the teacher should nearly always, 
in his own interest as much as in that of the wien, give some help 
with it beforehand. 

What form should this help take? I believe the teacher should 
discuss the question and possible answers to it with his class. Suppose 
he wants the class to write a description, in 80 to 100 words, of a 
character in the text. He might draw attention, first of all, to those 
parts of the text where something is said about the character. Then 
he might ask leading questions (much better than vague or general 
questions), e.g. What does the character do for a living? How old is 
he? Is he tall or short, rich or poor? Adjectives and phrases which 
seem apt can be written on the blackboard, but not complete 
sentences. It takes a little time to do this, but it gives the students a 
clear idea of what is needed, so that when they come to sit down and 
write out their paragraph they will be in a position to concentrate on 
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the language rather than on the content. Isn’t this spoon-feeding ? 
Well, yes, it is, but it is also sound teaching. 

An important principle in language teaching is, it seems to me, to 
make the work easy enough for the average student in the class to 
tackle with a good chance of success. No one is going to learn if he 
feels from the beginning that he is being asked to do something too 
difficult, or for which he has not been adequately prepared or instruc- 
ted. A sentence written out correctly the first time not only saves the 
teacher trouble in correcting it, it also—and this is more important 
—pleases and encourages the student. At the same time one must be 
careful not to overdo the spoon-feeding with adults or the result will 
be boredom and loss of interest. A usually successful exercise which 
illustrates this idea is to give in the form of a dictation at the end ofa 
lesson the very same ten or twelve comprehension questions which 
were asked orally at the beginning. Between each question the 
students leave space for the answers, which they are going to supply 
at home. Orally they may have given short answers; at home they 
must give complete ones. 

It will be objected, I suspect, that with only one, or at most two, 
periods a week devoted to the prose text there is not enough time to 
build up all this work on it. The teacher can only decide for himself 
how much or how little of any particular activity he is able to get 
through. But some teachers seem to think more of finishing the set 
books, by hook or by crook, than of teaching well. Obviously not all 
prose passages, and not all the chapters of a prescribed book for an 
external examination, need be dealt with in this way. One can be 
selective. But this is about the only way to get the maximum teaching 
value out of them. 


Towards a Standard of International English 
PAUL CHRISTOPHERSEN 


(This article is a slightly modified version of a paper read at the 
Conventus Romanus Conference held at Rome in October 1959. The 
writer is Professor of English Philology in the University of Oslo and 
author of An English Phonetics Course [Longmans, 1956].) 


Teachers of English abroad, especially perhaps those to whom 
English is a foreign tongue, must have asked themselves from time 
to time in recent years if all is well with the basic aim of their teaching. 
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All language-learning is essentially imitation, but imitation of what 
or whom? If native! users of English do not all speak or write alike, 
what is the foreign teacher to do? Which form of English should he 
adopt as a model for himself and his pupils? There are in fact several 
variant forms of the language with some claim to serve as a model; 
hence the difficulty. Traditionally, since the introduction of language- 
teaching on modern lines at the end of the nineteenth century, 
‘Received Pronunciation’ (R.P.) has been practically the only type 
of English taught in western European countries, but recently its 
position has begun to be challenged. R.P. (in the sense of that 
particular pronunciation and the grammatical and idiomatic usage 
associated with it) is no longer the only kind of English for which 
good textbooks are available, and R.P. no longer enjoys the unique 
prestige that it once did, either in Britain or internationally. Should 
this be reflected in the teaching of English and if so how? A standard 
will presumably still be required: is anything gained, then, by throw- 
ing one standard overboard and putting another in its place? Before 
I develop my own views on this matter, [ should like to cast a glance 
at some of the more important discussions of the problem that I have 
come across. 

David Abercrombie, in Problems and Principles (Longmans, 1956), 
put forward the view that, for older pupils whose speech organs have 
lost their pliability, a ‘limited goal’ might be aimed at in pronuncia- 
tion. For instance, he says, it is not important for intelligibility to 
distinguish between clear and dark /, since these sounds are variants 
of the same phoneme in English, and so there is no need to bother to 
teach that distinction if it seems likely to cause difficulty. Altogether, 
Abercrombie questions the assumption that the type of pronuncia- 
tion that foreigners should use as a model must invariably be R.P. 
Other types of English pronunciation are equally acceptable and in 
some cases preferable, and Abercrombie makes a special plea for a 
‘limited goal’, for a ‘synthetic’ style of speech, adapted from an 
existing form of English with allowance made for the learner's 
particular difficulties. Abercrombie confines his attention chiefly to 
pronunciation, because, if I have understood him aright, he considers 
that there is already an international standard of written English, 
although not ‘exactly the same’ all over the world. Leaving aside this 
rather curious argument, I find Abercrombie’s idea of a ‘synthetic’ 
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form of English interesting, and I wonder whether his approach 
might not be applied to syntax and vocabulary as well as to pro- 
nunciation. I shall come back to this point later, after I have men- 
tioned two other recent contributions to the subject. 

Norman E. Eliason, in an article entitled ‘American English in 
Europe’ (American Speech, October 1957), deals with the question 
of American pronunciation versus R.P. as a standard in the teaching 
of English on the continent of Europe. He concedes that, for the 
purpose of teaching English as a foreign language, it is ‘convenient 
if not essential’ to adopt some standard of pronunciation, and he 
thinks that R.P. is probably in the circumstances the best choice. His 
only quarrel is with the exaggerated veneration in which that type of 
pronunciation is held in continental schools and with the consequent 
preiudice against American English. 

The question of British versus American English in the schools was 
taken up again in February 1959 by R. W. Zandvoort in an article 
(in Dutch) in Levende Talen called (in translation) ‘Should we, in our 
teaching of English, take account of American English?’ Zandvoort 
includes vocabulary and syntax as well as pronunciation in his dis- 
cussion, and he adopts a very liberal point of view: although British 
English must no doubt continue to form the basis or starting-point 
of the teaching cf English, the pupils should as far as possible be 
made familiar with, and certainly not warned off, American English; 
it should be emphasized to them that educated American English is 
neither better nor worse than its British equivalent. 

Zandvoort in one place compares the situation in Dutch schools, 
where English is concerned, to that of a schoolboy who is required 
in his Greek class to be able to tell the language of Xenophon from 
that of Herodotus. It seems to me that this is hardly a fair compari- 
son, for the schoolboy is not, after all, required to be able to use 
Greek actively as a medium of expression to any appreciable extent. 
He may be required to do exercises, but he will never be faced with 
the question, What model am I to use in my own personal Greek, 
Xenophon or Herodotus? This, it seems to me, is the heart of the 
matter. In universities throughout the world Shakespeare is taught, 
and probably Chaucer and Beowulf as well, but no teacher of 
English would dream of advising his students to adopt the kind of 
English they find in those works as a model in their own use of English. 
However liberal in his views, a teacher would never countenance 
constructions like ‘the most unkindest cut’ or ‘the greatest error of 
all the rest’ [of all], even though Shakespeare used them. Simi- 
larly, we must obviously study American English as an academic 
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subject. If that were the whole issue, there would be nothing to 
quarrel about; but unfortunately it is not the whole issue—if it is 
part of it at all. In schools, and outside the English-speaking world in 
universities as well, English is taught nowadays not just as an academic 
discipline but as something with a direct and practical application in 
the students’ daily life. Our work as teachers is not, therefore, purely 
descriptive; it is prescriptive as well, and this is where a difficulty 
seems to arise. Because even if we are able to rid ourselves of all 
prejudice, we shall nevertheless have to face the question, Can we at 
one and the same time prescribe several different models? Is this 
pedagogically sound ? And, if not, which model should we prescribe? 

The best answer, I think, is that we should only prescribe one type 
of English, but we need not for that reason proscribe other forms of 
educated English, whether British or American. The question may 
also be raised whether, in any one country or in any area where inter- 
change between schools is likely to occur frequently, it is advisable 
to have several alternative standards in the teaching of English. This 
might give rise to difficulties if a child or a teacher moved from one 
school to another. Although this sort of difficulty tends to be 
exaggerated, it is undoubtedly preferable, for practical reasons, that 
in each country the standard should be generally the same. The choice 
of that standard, if it is made centrally, will presumably depend on 
such factors as the country’s geographical situation, foreign and 
commercial policy, cultural history and affiliations, etc. For instance, 
as Abercrombie points out, the accent of the United States is the 
obvious one for learners in Central and South America. For learners 
in western Europe, as Eliason admits, R.P. is probably the best 
choice, although, with America’s influence on the increase and 
Britain’s on the wane, relatively speaking, a time may come when a 
switch to American English will seem natural. 

One rather important consideration which tends to be forgotten 
in discussing these matters is that there is a limit to the amount of 
central planning that can in fact be done. A person cannot feach 
effectively any kind of English other than his own, although he may 
of course acquaint his pupils with other forms of the language. This 
consideration applies certainly to native speakers, but also, I think, 
to non-native teachers if they are well trained. Consequently, if the 
majority of teachers in a given area or country have been trained to 
use R.P., it is no good instructing them suddenly to teach American 
English instead: they will not be able to do it. To some extent, there- 
fore, these matters have to be left to sort themselves out—which is 
perhaps from any point of view the wisest policy. 
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Eliason and Zandvoort’s views form, in my opinion, a sensible 
compromise, which will avoid undesirable discrimination as between 


different standards. Nevertheless, there is something that worries me 


about the whole problem and makes me wonder whether we ought 
not, after all, to think along Abercrombie’s lines, in terms of a syn- 
thetic model, though possibly for a different reason from his. 

Before I go on to develop this point, I should like to make a dis- 
tinction between the two terms ‘foreign language’ and ‘second 
language’, which I intend to use with somewhat different implica- 
tions. A foreign language is a language which is not one’s own, even 
though one may have a very good knowledge of it. A second 
language, on the other hand, is a language which is one’s own, 
though not one’s first in order of importance nor, usually, the first 
to be learnt. The term in this sense implies some degree of bilingual- 
ism. The difference in practical skill and general command between 
a foreign and a second language is, in principle, of no consequence; 
it is even conceivable that in some cases there may be no difference 
in that respect. The difference lies in the personal attitude and in the 
use that is made of the language. A foreign language is used for the 
purpose of absorbing the culture of another nation; a second 
language is used as an alternative way of expressing the culture of 
one’s own. 

I do not know if I have made my point sufficiently clear. It is not 
my intention, naturally, to say that there is an absolute distinction 
between a foreign and a second language, and that there are no 
borderline cases or cases of transition from one group to the other. 
Up to a point, nevertheless, the distinction holds good, and it is, 
moreover, a useful one in discussing teaching aims and methods. 
Where the latter are concerned there is a great gulf fixed between the 
two categories; the difference between the passive and receptive 
attitude to a foreign language and the active and creative attitude 
to a second should be clearly reflected, I think, in the way lan- 
guages are taught. Ifa foreign language is taught as a living language, 
the ultimate aim must of necessity be to turn the pupils into ‘little’ 
whatever it may be—Frenchmen, Englishmen, Americans, etc.—to 
make them conform, as far as they are able, to the French, English 
or American pattern. If a language is taught as a second language, 
the emphasis is—or ought to be—shifted from the foreign to the 
native background. The language will still be usable, we hope, for the 
reception of foreign ideas, but it is intended primarily for the expres- 
sion of native ones. 

Theoretically, there is a third attitude to a non-native language: 
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that of a scientist or technologist who is interested in it merely as an 
impersonal medium of communication. I think one may legitimately 
doubt whether the personality can in fact be completely eliminated 
even from a scientific argument, and, in any case, the impersonal 
approach is scarcely conceivable without at least some glancing 
reference to a possible extended use of the language later on in one 
or the other of the two senses mentioned. For the large majority of 
learners, therefore, my distinction is valid. 

It may be useful to cast a glance at the Middle Ages, which held 
different and perhaps sounder views on language-learning than those 
of our own age. Latin was taught in those days as a second language 
in the sense in which I have used the term. No attempt was made to 
turn the pupils into little Romans; and yet, despite a great deal of 
grammar-drill, the language was taught as a living language by what 
might be called a form of the Direct Method: the pupils, we gather, 
were made to speak Latin among themselves, with severe penalties if 
they did not. With the Renaissance and its revival of classical learning 
Latin became a foreign language, the medium of a foreign culture, 
and it also in many countries ceased to be a living language. Since 
the revival of the Direct Method in the late nineteenth century, the 
‘foreign-language’ approach (by which I mean the study of a 
language as part of a foreign culture) has remained predominant. 
But the presentcentury has witnessed the passing of the age inaugurated 
by the Renaissance, and just as in other fields people are more and 
more turning to the Middle Ages for ideas and inspiration, so one 
may wonder whether we might not learn something from the Middle 
Ages about the right approach to language. 

The Middle Ages in Europe possessed something of which we today 
are greatly in need—an international language. Latin, as I have said, 
was used by mediaeval people as a second, not a foreign, language 
and consequently in a form or forms that differed at times markedly 
from classical Latin. At the present day, the language that offers the 
best prospect of becoming the international medium of our age is 
English; but if that is to happen we cannot expect the language to 
remain pure in the sense of conforming closely to one of the existing 
forms, and this I think applies to the written as well as the spoken 
language, though mainly to the latter. Nothing could be further from 
my mind than to advocate or encourage unnecessary separatism in 
language, but we have to face the fact that a language develops 
variant forms to express variations in outlook. It would be impossible 
to express a typical American go-ahead personality in the strictest 
R.P. On the other hand, there is something which one might call an 
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R.P. personality, which could not find expression in broad American. 
And so, if English is to serve the whole of the western world and part 
of the eastern as well, we must expect a good many variations. Any- 
thing else would be unrealistic. 

But, it may be asked, does the realization of this fact mean that we 
should go out of our way to speed up the development of variant 
forms of English? Would it not be better if we stuck rigidly to one 
standard and allowed no deviation from it, at least within the school 
or university precincts? The answer is that, in the first place, if we 
decide to uphold a uniform standard we come up against the 
question, R.P. or American English, or, for that matter, Canadian 
English, Scottish English or Australian English? In the second place, 
if we do decide to adopt an existing national standard we come up 
against the problem of acculturation (as the phrase goes nowadays). 
To learn a language well the pupil must study it as an integral part 
of the total life of the community who speak that language, and to 
speak it well he must in a sense become a member of that community 
himself. But this, in its turn, would defeat the very purpose of a 
second language, which is to express one’s own or one’s nation’s 
outlook and not that of another nation. 

Some people, I anticipate, will say at this point that I have got my- 
self tied into a sort of logical knot which cannot be resolved by logic 
alone, but which can easily be cut by the application of a little 
common sense. After all, only a relatively few students reach such a 
degree of proficiency that they are likely to feel any kind of conflict 
between their national outlook and the outlook that goes with the 
language they are learning or have learnt. But, in the first place, it 
may be suggested that perhaps more students would have reached a 
high degree of proficiency if it had not been for this conflict. Secondly, 
in years to come we may expect a rise both in the numbers and in the 
proficiency of those studying English, and more of them are likely, 
therefore, to feel the conflict and to benefit by its removal. And 
thirdly, the removal of the psychological difficulty is not the only 
benefit that would follow from the adoption of a synthetic standard ; 
there would be benefits at the elementary level too. I have already 
reported Abercrombie’s view that such a step would make the 
learning of pronunciation easier. 

Let me briefly recapitulate the argument. Any existing language is 
the medium of a particular culture (in the anthropological sense). 
English, under variant forms, is the vehicle of at least two cultures. 
If it is to serve as an international language it would be desirable to 
detach it in some sort of way from its ‘native’ backgrounds and turn 
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it into a vehicle for other forms of civilization, possibly in each case 
with some adaptation. 

The idea that I have here put forward for consideration may appear 
to many people unpleasing or even repellent. As a matter of fact, I 
do not myself know whether to believe in it or not, but I am trying 
to pursue a certain line of thought and see where it leads. What in 
practice would the adoption of a synthetic standard amount to? To 
what extent could it be considered a standard at all, and who would 
do the adopting? Would not such a step lead to a whole series of 
national forms of English, which is hardly an attractive prospect? 
Altogether, from mediaeval Latin one gets the impression of a good 
deal of fluidity and a lack of standard, and is that something to be 
aimed at? 

In the field of pronunciation, the obstacles in the way of introduc- 
ing a synthetic standard would be considerable but not insurmount- 
able. As I have already pointed out, nobody can teach effectively a 
kind of English that is not his own, and in the case of a synthetic 
type there would be the further difficulty that the type as such would 
not yet exist in practice. There would be no live specimens, or at least 
no pure ones, that could be held up as models for imitation. Never- 
theless, a great deal could undoubtedly be done by means of teaching 
aids such as mechanical recording, wireless and television. The 
problem would have to be tackled in each country or vernacular area 
separately, since difficulties of pronunciation vary according to the 
pupils’ mother tongue. Peter Strevens, in an article on ‘Spoken 
English in the Gold Coast’ (English Language Teaching, VIII, 3), 
discusses this problem with reference to Ghana. For reasons to do 
with national self-respect, R.P. is not a suitable pronunciation for 
adoption by Ghana. A form of ‘Educated Ghana Pronunciation’ 
seems to be the goal to be aimed at, but as yet the number of speakers 
of such a form of English is extremely small. In reality, therefore, the 
model used in phonetics classes at the University College of Ghana 
is R.P., even though in practical work perfection is not expected. In 
other countries, too, such as those of western Europe, the best pro- 
cedure would probably be to choose an existing form of English— 
R.P., for instance—as a point of departure and modify it in accor- 
dance with local needs. Recommendations could be issued to teachers 
concerning details which are not structural and hence need not be 
insisted on, such as the difference between clear and dark /. An 
important point of principle is that somebody pronouncing English 
in accordance with such a set of recommendations could not be 
described as using imperfect R.P., since R.P. would not be his aim. 
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His language would be perfect ‘Italian English’ or ‘Dutch (or 
French) English’, etc. 

As regards vocabulary, phraseology and syntax, we may have to 
make a distinction between, on the one hand, formal scientific or 
literary style and, on the other, the colloquial everyday use of the 
language. A second language is of course less commonly used collo- 
quially than a first; but with the growing intercourse between nations 
we may expect a colloquial type of English to develop in the various 
western countries, sometimes no doubt with idioms peculiar to each 
country. To what extent should we attempt to direct, or arrest, this 
development? The pupils should certainly be acquainted with the 
normal colloquial usage of the English-speaking world; but if a new 
phrase, unknown in Britain and America, were to spring up, should 
one try to weed it out? Only, it seems to me, if the phrase is liable to 
be misunderstood. If a Frenchman says “Good appetite!’ the mean- 
ing should be perfectly clear, but I admit that a German-English 
‘Mealtime!’ might be a little puzzling. 

But who would sit in judgement and decide these matters—or at 
least make recommendations concerning them, for more than that 
would hardly be practicable? It seems that a national advisory body 
on the teaching of English might be required in each country to deal 
with those parts of usage that may be said to be properly a national 
concern, namely, pronunciation and colloquial usage. But the 
greater part of English usage would of course be—or ought to be— 
an international concern. 

It is very important to realize that a literary tradition is essential 
for the stability of a written language. Good usage cannot be pre- 
scribed, or circumscribed, by dictionary and grammar-book alone. 
The term “good usage’ is normally held to be synonymous with the 
usage of the best authors. What holds English together as one 
language, despite local variations, is ultimately the literary tradition— 
the fact that all over the English-speaking world it is, in part, the 
same authors that are read. If that were ever to cease to be so, 
English would be in danger of falling apart. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that to detach English completely from its literary tradition 
would be fatal. Even as an international language English will have 
to be studied in part through the English classics—just as in the 
Middle Ages at least some of the Latin classics continued to be 
studied. For the rest I would suggest that an international reading- 
course might consist of good English translations of works which the 
student would have in any case to read in translation, for instance 
European classics in languages other than the student’s own. The 
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course might usefully include some so-called ‘functional’ as well 
as imaginative writing, for instance something in English about the 
history of the student’s own country or about European history. The 
important thing is that the background should not be exclusively or 
even predominantly British or American. 

The international character of the background should be reflected 
in the vocabulary that is used in the course. For instance, special 
British or American weights and measures can hardly be said to be 
part of an international vocabulary, nor can anything else that is 
specifically English or American. The pupils should obviously learn 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs before they learn Foreign Office and 
State Department. And they should learn Ministry of Justice as the 
normal term, though neither of the two main English-speaking 
countries uses it. To learn terms like mantelpiece and pillar-box in 
countries where such things are unknown seems ill-advised, and the 
same applies to distinctions like that between barrister and solicitor. 
Instead of having two words, vicar and rector, with practically the 
same meaning, it might be better to confine rector to its continental 
meaning, except of course in specifically English contexts. In the 
part of the course dealing with the student’s own country, special 
English terms may have to be invented for local institutions and 
concepts. 

All this is relatively simple, which is more than can be said of a 
good many other matters, such as the long row of terms that differ 
in British and American English and for which it is hard or impos- 
sible to suggest a neutral international term: /ift—elevator, petrol— 
gasoline, railway—railroad, etc. Here a choice will clearly have to be 
made. Similarly with the list of words and phrases with different 
meanings or connotations in Britain and America: apartment, billion, 
bug, dessert, first floor, hood (on a car), politician, round trip, truck, 
etc. Here, too, a decision will have to be made as to which of the 
two meanings should be taught. 

In the field of grammar, details like pennies and pence would seem 
to belong to national rather than international English. In the case 
of double forms like got and gotten a choice will presumably have to 
be made. I say ‘presumably’ because I am not quite sure; nor am | 
sure that a choice is necessary between the British and American use 
of the subjunctive and of shall and will, and on other points where 
syntax differs or tends to differ. A language can comfortably allow a 
certain latitude without loss of precision. 

Spelling, it seems, would have to be normalized, and there may be 
something to be said for some of the American simplifications. 
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To settle these and a great many other points, or at least to advise 
on them, it seems to me that some international body would be 
needed. Otherwise, I fear, confusion would be worse confounded. 
Some years ago Sir Ifor Evans, in an article on ‘English as an 
International Language’ (Britain To-day, January 1945), suggested 
the setting up of an International Institute which should in some way 
supervise the international use of English and should also, as far as 
I can see, publish an International Dictionary of English. Sir Ifor 
was thinking of the growing use of English as an international 
medium and of the consequent need for greater precision, and he 
thought the English and the Americans ‘would do well to study the 
methods which the French have employed to preserve and cherish 
their language’. 

Sir Ifor Evans did not use the word ‘Academy’, no doubt wisely; 
for although it seems that his proposed Institute would perform some 
of the functions of an Academy, the idea of a body charged with the 
task of regulating usage is not one that the Anglo-Saxon nations take 
kindly to. The idea of an English Academy was shelved in the 
eighteenth century and has not been seriously raised since. But 
without some sort of regulating body, the project of an international 
type of English is hardly workable, and there is of course no reason 
why the proposed Institute should not be set up if necessary without 
the support of the Anglo-Saxon nations. ; 

If an International Institute is set up, it might suitably publish 
other works besides the Dictionary, for example an International 
English Grammar and an International Handbook of English Com- 
position. These works would be unashamedly prescriptive, in the 
sense that they would recommend certain usages in preference to 
others. There has been a great deal of confused thinking about 
descriptive and prescriptive grammar, and there is a tendency to 
shrink in horror from the very notion of laying down rules. But 
rules are very often necessary in this as in other spheres of human 
activity, and to talk of their being unscientific is largely meaningless. 

The proposed grammar would aim at becoming a sort of Priscian 
of our modern age, and no doubt Priscian’s head would from time 
to time be broken, though we hope not too often. Just as the Middle 
Ages had their dog-Latin, so no doubt the present age will some- 
times produce dog-English, if it has not already done so. Another 
danger is that international English may develop into an impersonal 
turgid officialese. It seems somehow easier for foreigners to learn to 
write English of this kind rather than of a simpler, more direct kind, 
which makes greater demands upon their knowledge of idiomatic 
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English. That foreigners are not the only offenders in this respect has 
been made clear by Sir Ernest Gowers and George Orwell, and there 
seems in fact no reason why international English should be in any 
way inferior to national English in aesthetic appeal. 


Correspondence 


We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and cordially 
invite correspondence, though we can give no guarantee of publica- 
tion. When you write to us, please keep to the point and avoid 
long-windedness. 


L. A. Hill writes from India: Jn English Language Teaching, X1V, 1, B. Lott 
declares in his article on graded and restricted vocabularies (p. 4, para. 1): ‘It is 
probably true to say that if the structures become more complicated when the 
vocabulary of an extract is simplified, then the language of the extract will 
invariably appear artificial.’ I would like this to be true. But is it? What proof 
is there? 

In the same issue (pp. 26-32) R. A. Close refers to ‘word-magic’. But surely 
this is nothing but the associations which have formed around certain words and 
sound-sequences as a result of hearing and using the language. Foreign learners 
first have to build up such associations, before they can enjoy games like The 
Parson’s Cat. They won’t learn what Close calls the native speaker’s ‘feel’ for 
words from such games. 

I disagree with the reviewer of The New Oxford English Course (pp. 46-47), 
who doubts the necessity of Teachers’ Notes. In my view even a well-trained 
teacher of English needs detailed guidance; and if no teachers of English but the 
well-trained were to teach, in some countries very little English teaching would be 
carried on. 


[B. Lott replies from Indonesia: I put forward this generalization (as a proba- 
bility) principally on the evidence of the workings of Basic English, as suggested 
at the beginning of the paragraph from which your correspondent quotes. 
Basic reduces the lexicon of English to a few hundred words; but, because large 
semantic areas need to be covered, each word has much more work to do than 
normally. And it is this which involves it in structural involutions which often 
appear artificial. I was interested to see, a day or two ago, that Samekto, a recent 
M.A. graduate of Exeter University, arrived quite independently at the same 
conclusion in his thesis The Teaching of English in Indonesia (Some Problems and 
Suggestions for their Solution), December, 1959. Mr. Samekto quotes a sentence at 
random from Basic Step by Step, and accounts for its artificiality in just the way 
I have suggested in the article. The sentence is: If she gets cheese, he (the man) 
puts it in paper and makes a parcel with cord, but sometimes the cord gets broken, 
and the cheese gets to the road. 
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An ‘unsimplified’ version might run: Jf she buys cheese, he (the man) wraps and 
ties it up, but sometimes the string breaks, and the cheese falls out. 

The second version is simpler in structure, since it employs only the pattern 
preposition (sometimes)+direct object (sometimes); 
the first version has to use double predicates with prepositions governing nouns 
which form part of the predicate, as follows: 


puts it in paper and makes a parcel with cord wraps and ties it up 
gets broken breaks 
gets to the road falls out} 


[R. A. Close replies from Greece: As a learner of foreign languages myself, 
I find I enjoy hearing and repeating certain foreign words without possessing the 
wealth of association they may bring to native speakers of that language. Some 
such words, pedagogically unessential, ring an intriguing bell. They have the 
power, however one may explain it, of compelling my attention to the language 
as a whole. That is a personal experience, but one that many learners of a foreign 
language, including children, undergo. 

Undoubtedly, students of a foreign language have too often been led, and are 
still, alas, being led, into a maze of words which bear no relation at all to their 
own lives. They should be taught an essential basic vocabulary, adapted to their 
particular needs; and the temptation to bring in extraneous matter which would 
be meaningless to them should, as a rule, be resisted. But we are in danger of 
taking that doctrine to the extreme, and the result for many learners (who are not 
nearly as interested in pedagogical systems as their teachers) is often a deadly 
dullness. I therefore maintain that while instilling a basic vocabulary suitable to 
the students’ actual requirements, the teacher need not always exclude an unusual 
word if it is harmless, if students enjoy hearing and repeating it for its own sake, 
and above all if it succeeds in getting people to learn the language and like it.] 


Question Box 
Answers by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


We shall do our best to deal with the ever-increasing number of 
questions which our readers send in, but we cannot promise to 
answer them all. 


QUESTION. We speak of the last line of a page, and the last but one, but what must 
we say for the others, reading or counting from the foot of the page? I feel sure 
we cannot say ‘the last but two’, ‘the last but three’, etc. 


ANSWER. We might perhaps say ‘the last but two’, but we should not go any 
further than this. The normal expression is ‘the second line from the bottom’, 
‘the third line from the bottom’, etc. 
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QUESTION. What is the meaning of ‘He said that he was ill’? Does it imply that 
he is still ill, or is the reference to something that is past, with the implication that 
the speaker is now in good health again? 


ANSWER. It depends on the context. If we say, ‘I asked him why he was not at 
work: he said that he was ill’, it means that he was ill then, at the time of speaking. 
But if we say ‘I asked him why he was not at work last Friday: he said that he 
was ill’, it means that he was ill last Friday, with the probable implication (though 
not necessarily so) that now he has recovered. In the first sentence was is used 
because it is past from my point of view; it indicates what the situation was at 
the time to which I am referring, but of course it gives no indication of what it 
may be now, when I am speaking (perhaps several days, or even several weeks, 
later). In the second sentence was is used because it refers to something that was 
past from his point of view when the original conversation took place. If we wish 
to indicate that he was no longer ill we must use had been: * He said that he had 
been ill, and he was afraid that the cold weather might cause him to have a 
relapse.’ 


QUESTION. What is the meaning of ringer in the title of Edgar Wallace’s well- 
known thriller The Ringer? 


ANSWER. It is a slang term for a criminal who constantly changes his disguise to 
elude detection (see Eric Partridge, A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
English). \t was no doubt suggested by the idea of ringing the changes on a peal 
of bells. 


QUESTION. Some time ago I read in the News Chronicle an article about Theodor 
Heuss. It began, ‘Professor Theodor Heuss has quietly left the office of President 
of the German Federal Republic which he has occupied with quiet dignity for ten 
eventful years’. Why the perfect forms has left and has occupied, and not the past 
tenses ? 


ANSWER. Has left is perfectly correct and idiomatic. The article was presumably 
written immediately, or shortly, after the event referred to, and the perfect tense 
would therefore be the natural one to use, since no specific time in the past is 
mentioned. Had the writer inserted yesterday, or last week, the past tense, and 
not the perfect, would, of course, have been necessary. (cf. My father has died 
and My father died yesterday.) With has occupied the position is rather different, 
first because the period of ten years mentioned in conjunction with it is obviously 
a period that belongs to the past, and does not extend to the present, and 
secondly because Professor Heuss no longer occupies the office of President. We 
should therefore expect the past tense (occupied). The explanation is, I think, that 
the writer of the article thinks of himself as someone paying a tribute to a person 
on his retirement from an office or position, and such tributes are often paid just 
as the person is relinquishing the office, when the perfect tense is the only correct 
one to use. For instance, the manager of a business, making a presentation to an 
employee on the day of his retirement, will say ‘Mr Smith has been with the firm 
for twenty years’. So used had he got to thinking of Mr Smith as being an 
employee, that he might even say it if the presentation were made the day after 
his retirement, and the same psychological ‘carry-over’ probably accounts for 
the News Chronicle writer’s use of has occupied. 
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QUESTION. Is there any difference between plus-fours and knickerbockers? 


ANSWER. As you are probably aware, knickerbockers are no longer worn, and the 
word itself is not used in present-day English except to describe the nineteenth- 
century garments of that name (of American origin). The abbreviated form 
knickers is, of course, still in use, but it has a different meaning. Up to a few 
years ago it was often applied to the short ‘half-trousers’ (not gathered in at the 
knee, as the original knickerbockers were) worn by boys before they were old 
enough to go into long trousers, though now there are other names for those. 
Plus-fours were an English fashion in the twenties and early thirties of the present 
century. They were ‘fuller’ at the knee than the older knickerbockers, and more 
‘straight’ in the upper part of the leg, and were worn for golf or for walking in 
the country, attending sporting events, etc. They were never everyday or business 
dress, and were exclusively a middle-and upper-class fashion. They were not worn 
by working-class people. 


QUESTION. Could you please explain the different uses of who, which and that as 
relative pronouns? Textbooks of English grammar produced in Israel give eight 
or nine special rules for that, as, for instance, that it should be used after super- 
latives, after ordinal numbers, when persons and things are mentioned together 
(since it stands for both who and which), after words like all, nothing, etc., but 
none of them seems to cover what is to me the most familiar example of all— 
‘This is the house that Jack built’. No wonder many pupils curse what always 
seems to me a humble but useful word. 


ANSWER. This is far too big a question to be answered adequately here, but there 
is an article on it in .L.7., VII, 1, p. 8, to which you might refer. Briefly, the 
essential points are these: , 

(i) That can never be used to introduce a non-defining or a non-restrictive 
clause, and can never be preceded by a preposition. There are a few exceptions to 
the first of these rules, but for all practical teaching purposes they may be dis- 
regarded, and the rule made absolute. 

(ii) In restrictive clauses that is generally used if the clause specifies some 
essential and material characteristic, so that clause and antecedent are in effect 
one (e.g. the dog that bit me), whereas which is used for clauses which are merely 
added for purposes of identification (the house which we have just passed) or which 
merely give an additional fact (the elections which are to be held next year). 

(iii) That is preferred (a) when the antecedent is it, all, anything, something, 
somebody, and similar vague words that need making specific, (b) when it is a 
numeral or is qualified by a numeral, (c) when it is a superlative, or (d) when the 
main clause is introduced by an interrogative who, which or what: Who was it 
that discovered X-rays ?, Which is the house that was damaged? (The reason here 
is probably one of euphony: a second who or which would ‘clash’.) 

(iv) That is used when the clause specifies a particular way in which we are to 
think of the thing or the person(s) in question: the sun that ripens the crops, the 
food that nourishes us, the air that we breathe. (The food which nourishes us would 
suggest a particular kind of food, as contrasted with some other food that does 
not nourish us.) 

(v) Which is preferred to that when the clause does not qualify the noun that 
comes immediately before it: the Bill on lotteries which the Government is sponsor- 
ing. To use that might suggest that the Government was sponsoring the lotteries. 
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The fact that that cannot be used for non-restrictive clauses, but which can, 
suggests that that binds its clause rather closely to the antecedent, whereas which 
tends to detach it, and it is basically this fact that underlies the uses of the two 
words in clauses of the restrictive type. 


QUESTION. Am I right in using the preterite tense in the subordinate clause intro- 
duced by ‘the first time’ in the following sentence? ‘We did not expect her to 
get through her School Certificate the first time she sat for it.” Would it be possible 
to use any other tense, as, for example, the first time she would sit for it, or the 
first time she should sit for it? 


ANSWER. The preterite is the only correct tense in such a sentence; your other two 
suggestions would never be used. In the present we should say, ‘We do not 
expect her to get through her School Certificate the first time she sits for it’, just 
as we should say, ‘I will give him your message the next time I see him’. When 
these are put into the past each of the present tenses becomes a preterite. Similar 
sentences are, He was confident he would pass his driving test the first time he took 
it. She promised to visit us the next time she came to London. 


QUESTION. Can whose be used for inanimate objects? In other words, must I say 
‘the table the legs of which are painted’, or is it possible to say ‘the table whose 
legs are painted’? 


ANSWER. It is certainly possible to use whose of inanimate things, but care is 
needed. I do not think any English person would say ‘the table whose legs were 
painted’, though he might well speak of ‘houses whose newly painted exteriors 
and neat front gardens suggest that their owners are comfortable, middle-class 
people’, or ‘a pond whose surface was unruffled by the slightest ripple’. It is very 
difficult to lay down any rule, but the question has already been discussed in 
E.L.T., X11, 3, p. 117, and you might find it helpful to refer to this. 


QUESTION. Why do we have the spelling four, fourth, fourteen, but forty (without 
the u)? 


ANSWER. All that can be said is that it has come to be spelt in that way. In Middle 
English it is found spelt with -ou. The change of spelling may reflect a slight 
difference in pronunciation from four and fourteen in older English, or it may be 
purely arbitrary. It is not possible to say for certain. 


QUESTION. In an article in The Reader’s Digest | came across this phrase: ‘my 
high-frequency voice communications radio.’ Shouldn’t it be ‘my high-frequency 
voice communication radio’ (without the s), since all the words preceding radio 
constitute a kind of long compound adjective? 


ANSWER. It probably would be better to omit the s; but it would be better still to 
avoid the construction altogether, for it is a most cumbersome and ugly combina- 
tion of words. 


QUESTION. I was surprised to read the answer to the last question but one in the 
Question Box of E.L.T., XIV, 1. It seems to me that there are plenty of examples 
of must used as a preterite in English literature. Here is one example, from Conan 
Doyle’s The Gloria Scott, and it does not suggest perversity. ‘He must have mis- 
read it. If so it must have been one of those ingenious codes which mean one thing 
while they seem to mean another. I must see this letter. If there were a hidden 
meaning in it, I was confident that I would pluck it forth.’ 
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ANSWER. I do not think that any of the examples of must here is really a preterite. 
They are all presents, used by a person who is looking back at a situation in the 
past, experiencing it again, and so, as the C.O.D. puts it, ‘reporting a reflection 
made at the time’. Normally, even when followed by a perfect infinitive, must 
represents a present assessment of what happened in the past. Thus when the 
thoughts reported above originally passed through the speaker’s mind he was 
using must as a present tense; now he is recalling those thoughts. Nor do I think 
that any of the clauses in question are strictly main clauses. It is true, they have 
the grammatical form of main clauses, but to the extent that they are reflections, 
notionally they are akin to dependent clauses used as objects, such as we might get 
in sentences beginning J told myself that, or I reflected that. 


QUESTION. In grammar books I always find a note stating that ‘in headings and 
book titles substantives, adjectives, and numerals are written with a capital letter’. 
Is this a general rule, or does it apply only to printing? 


ANSWER. It applies to all titles, whether printed or written. Usually adverbs are 
written with a capital as well, and sometimes verbs, though not usually short 
verbs like is and are. Treble and Vallins’s A.B.C. of English Usage gives as an 
example /t is Never too Late to Mend. 


QUESTION. Which is it better to say: (a) a new pair of scissors (or pyjamas) or 
a pair of new scissors (or pyjamas); (b) a good piece of advice or a piece of good 
advice? 

ANSWER. We should usually say a new pair of scissors and a new pair of pyjamas, 
but in certain circumstances, if we particularly wanted to stress the idea of new, 
we might place it after of. Thus a person normally speaks of buying a new pair 
of pyjamas, a new pai: of shoes, etc., but he might well say ‘J shan’t send my clothes 
to that laundry again; they have ruined a pair of new pyjamas’. As ‘for part (b) of 
your question, it depends on the precise idea one wishes to express. We tend to 
think of good advice as a compound noun expressing a single idea, i.e. advice of 
a salutary nature. So we should say ‘I have been giving him a piece of good 
advice’, meaning ‘I have been advising him for his own good’. But if we wish to 
say that a particular piece of advice is something of which we approve, or think 
highly, then we should remark, ‘That was a good piece of advice you gave him’. 
And similarly ‘I want you to give me a piece of good advice’ (i.e. a piece of 
advice that will benefit me), but ‘That was a good piece of advice you gave me’— 
which is really a compliment to the adviser rather than a description of the advice. 


QUESTION. I know that the suffix -er is commonly added to a verb to indicate 
someone who does the action that the verb indicates, but how does one account 
for the suffixes -ar (as in beggar and liar) and -or (as in bettor), used for the same 
purpose ? 


_ ANSWER. Many of the words now spelt with -ar, at one time had -er. It was 


changed to -ar by analogy with words like scholar. The verb to bet usually has the 
agent noun better (not -or). The -or suffix in most agent nouns that are so spelt 
comes either from Latin or from the French -eur, and it was then extended, by 
analogy, to one or two others that are not of French or Latin origin, e.g. sailor 
by analogy with tailor. 


QUESTION. What is the difference of meaning between the conditional clauses in 
the following sentences? (a) ‘If he came we could explain the matter to him’; 
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(b) ‘If he would come we could explain the matter to him’; (c) ‘If he should come 
we could explain the matter to him’. 


ANSWER. Assuming the reference is to the future, as it appears to be from your 
examples, if he came puts an imaginary case or a supposition; the speaker is 
stating what they could do if a certain condition or certain circumstances are 
assumed. It might be used in a discussion as to whether a person should or should 
not be asked to come. /fhe would come means ‘if he were willing to come’. This, 
again, may be an imaginary or an assumed condition, or it may imply that he 
will not come, but whichever it is it brings in an element of volition on the part 
of the person referred to, which is not present in the previous construction. If he 
should come is an ordinary open condition, which implies that there is a possibility 
of his coming, though a rather more remote possibility than would be suggested 
by the simple present tense if he comes. Normally, however, it would be followed 
by a future tense (/f he should come we shall be very pleased to see him | he will 
receive a hearty welcome), or in the case of the anomalous verbs can and may, 
which have no future forms, by the present, and can might be preferable here, 
though could is not impossible, since it is sometimes used as a rather weaker or 
more non-committal substitute for can, as might is for may. 


QUESTION. Could you kindly comment on the following passages, which rather 
puzzle me? (i) ‘Madame Tussaud has got King George’s coronation robes: is 
there any man alive who would kiss the hem of that trumpery? He sleeps since 
thirty years. (ii) ‘He is dead but thirty years, and one asks how a great society 
could have tolerated him.’ Both come from Thackeray’s The Four Georges 
(Evanpher Bdition, 1949, pp. 387 and 399 respectively). 


ANSWER. The first is not normal English; it is a gallicism, a peculiarity of style to 
which Thackeray was rather addicted. The normal English construction would 
be ‘he has been sleeping for thirty years’—or better still, “he has been dead thirty 
years’. The second may also be due to French influence, but it is possible to 
defend it on the ground that dead but thirty years is to be regarded as a compound 
adjective denoting the present position. In the same way we might say of a film 
star ‘While he was alive he was the idol of the public; he is dead but three years, 
and everyone forgets about him’. 


QUESTION. Is there any rule regarding the use of the indefinite article before 
initials? Should one write a M.P. or an M.P.? 


ANSWER. There is no generally recognized rule. The Oxford University Press 
(Rules for Compositors and Readers) insists that its compositors should always 
print a if the first letter is a consonant symbol (e.g. a L.C.C. school), but this is 
not universally accepted. The best principle to adopt would be to use a or an 
according to whether, if the sentence were read aloud, we should pronounce 
merely the names of the individual letters, or substitute the words for which they 
stand. Thus we should write an M.P., an L.C.C. school, but a U.S.A. cruiser, 
because in all these cases we should pronounce the names of the letters; and it 
must always be an H.M.1I., for we could not possibly say ‘a Her Majesty’s 
Inspector’. On the other hand it is always a MS., since the abbreviation MS. is 
pronounced as the full word manuscript; and most people would probably write 
a N.C.B. spokesman, since for N.C.B. we should pronounce National Coal Board. 
Where the initials have been put together to make a word, the same rule must be 
followed as for other English words: a Unesco official, a NATO decision. 
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QUESTION. How do you pronounce the following telephone numbers: 0745, 7400, 
7007, 7000? 
ANSWER. Recommended are: ‘ou 'sevan ‘fo: ‘faif; ‘sevan ‘fo: ‘dablou; ‘sevan 
‘ou/'Pou'sevan (less likely 'sevan ‘dablou' sevan, because of the preference for 
dividing four-figure numbers into groups of two); ‘sevanou ‘dablou (or quite 
likely also ‘sevan ‘@auznd). The reason is thought to be the risk of having nought 
‘no:t confused with 4 'fo:, the vowel sound being the same. For the same reason 
the numerals 5 ‘faiv and 9 'nain, having the same vowel sound, are by many 
speakers pronounced on the telephone ‘faif—with a very short vowel—and 
‘naina. (Compare the German use of 'tsvo: for 2 'tsvai, because of the existence 
of 3 'drai). Clarity is all-important on the telephone (which doesn’t reproduce 
consonants well), hence the carefully articulated 'sevan for the more natural 
‘sevn, which, if not made very obviously two syllables, might be heard as fen ‘ten. 
This word could not of course occur in a telephone number (where 10 would be 
‘wan ‘ou), but it could occur in a telephone conversation when giving, for 
instance, the time of a train, e.g. ‘the 7.45’ da ‘sevan fo:ti ‘faiv (which must not 
be heard as ten forty-five). 


Reviews 


LONGMANS SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH SERIES. 
W. M. Thackeray: Vanity Fair. Herman Melville: Moby Dick. 
John Wyndham: The Kraken Wakes. Outstanding Short Stories 
(abridged and simplified by G. C. Thornley). Longmans. Respec- 
tively, 149 pp. 2s. 10d. ; 96 pp. 2s. 6d. ; 127 pp. 2s. 10d.; 116 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Since the end of the war almost fifty volumes have been published in this well-tried 
series of simplified readers. It may be helpful to the younger teacher of English 
as a foreign language if we begin this review of some recent additions with a few 
words on the series as a whole. 

The General Editor, Mr C. Kingsley Williams, states the philosophy behind the 
series in his Introduction: ‘It is possible to “translate” any story of action in a 
vocabulary of less than two thousand words into language which is genuine, 
idiomatic English and which retains some of the individual charm of the original.’ 
In choosing his titles he has aimed fairly directly at the young adolescent foreign 
learner and has kept almost exclusively to fiction. The great majority of the books 
are adventure-stories of one kind or another, and most are classics (or minor 
classics) of the nineteenth or early twentieth century. The texts are described as 
‘abridged and simplified’. The length is generally between 30,000 and 40,000 
words. This means a good deal of abridgement, but in most cases it is so skilfully 
done that the narrative does not greatly suffer. The ‘simplification’ is largely of 
vocabulary: it does not seem to be done in a doctrinaire spirit, or with a specific 
word-frequency list in mind. Where less common words have to be retained, they 
are often explained in a footnote. Though many of the subtler points of the original 
writing are inevitably lost, it is surprising how much, for example, of Thackeray’s 
style remains. By and large, therefore, the series is maintaining the sensible 
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standards which its general editor had in mind at the beginning, and it now 
provides, within its somewhat limited range, a large number of titles likely to 
persuade the foreign learner that English can be read for pleasure at a fairly early 
stage of the learning process. 

One minor criticism must be made. There does not seem to be a consistent 
policy in the matter of ‘questions’. At the back of some of the volumes are lists 
of questions presumably designed to test comprehension or to provide an oppor- 
tunity for using some of the language that has recently been read. The questions 
are usually of the simplest kind: ‘Howis... ?’,*What is... ?’,*‘Whyare... 2’, 
and they are generally related to the subject matter of a particular chapter only. 
It would be interesting to know if the publisher has done any consumer research 
on this matter. Do teachers often make their pupils answer these questions ? If so, 
what effect does it have on the pupil’s attitude to his reading? The fact that many 
of the books do not have these questions may indicate that the publishers them- 
selves are not wholly convinced of their value and are wondering whether it might 
not be better to leave the devising of such test questions to the teacher if he con- 
siders them necessary. 

Of the four additions listed above, two are so well known that it is only 
necessary to say that the adaptations have been competently done—which could 
not have been too easy either for Vanity Fair or for Moby Dick. The Outstanding 
Short Stories have been well-chosen with one exception: the authors include 
Katherine Mansfield, Somerset Maugham and Oscar Wilde, and the stories will 
be of greater interest to adult readers than are many of the books in the series. 
The exception is a very short humorous story by Edgar Allan Poe, who would 
surely have been better represented by one of his tales of mystery. The Kraken 
Wakes is a first-rate scientific thriller, very modern, the sort of thing that is 
devoured by twelve-year-olds (and can be read with enjoyment by unsophisticated 
adults). From the teacher’s point of view, it is more suited to home reading than 
to detailed class-study; most youngsters will want to read it through at a sitting. 
This book, and a good part of Outstanding Short Stories begin to satisfy a need 
to which attention was drawn in volume XI, 3, of E.L.T. for up-to-date material 
with a modern setting. It is to be hoped that more such will follow. 


THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES. Charles Dickens: 
Great Expectations. C. Bronté: Jane Eyre. Mrs Gaskell: Cranford. 
Jane Austen: Pride and Prejudice. Joseph Conrad: The Secret 
Agent. Longmans. Respectively, xvili+-580 pp. 6s. 6d.; xxxili+- 
603 pp. 6s. 6d.; xxi-+234 pp. 4s. 3d.; xxvii+417 pp. 6s.; xxviii- 
324 pp. 6s. 6d. 


The Heritage of Literature Series is now well established as one of the most 
useful series of English classics edited for school use. In the first place, it was 
intended for use in secondary schools in Britain, and editorial policy was to pro- 
vide an unabridged text (with author’s prefaces where they exist), plus an intro- 
duction, notes and appropriate exercises. This pattern is still maintained, though 
the publishers now have in mind, in addition, the differing needs of the overseas 
student. 

Listed above are five recent additions to the series. An examination of the 
editorial material shows a remarkable uniformity of treatment. In the Introduc- 
tion, six or seven pages on the author’s life and background (though Dickens gets 
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thirteen!) are followed by an account of the book itself, half summarizing, half 
critical, running to seven or eight pages or more if it includes an account of the 
characters. More often than not, however, an analysis of the characters is pro- 
vided as a separate section of the introduction. This is undoubtedly very useful to 
the student who is reading the book as a set text for an examination at about the 
level of G.C.E. (O) or Overseas School Certificate, although one cannot help 
feeling it would be more valuable (and better-remembered) if the student were 
encouraged to write his own account of the characters by referring back to the 
text. In the main, however, the introductions are sensible, knowledgeable, and 
helpful. 

At the end of the book come about twenty-five pages of textual notes and a set of 
exercises. The notes are intended to serve the needs of overseas students as well as 
those of British-born users of the books. They therefore include explanations of 
British customs, etc., notes on places mentioned and on proverbial or idiomatic 
phrases which would puzzle the overseas reader, as well as the historical and 
background information which it is usual to supply for home consumption. The 
exercises, of which there are either twenty or twenty-five, vary considerably in 
difficulty and usefulness. Some are pure comprehension-tests, others are examina- 
tion-type questions: some ask for a critical approach, others give opportunities 
for creative writing. Most teachers will find something of what they want. 

No comment is required on the choice of books, other than to welcome The 
Secret Agent to the series. Though first published in 1907, it is modern enough in its 
background and adult enough in its approach to appeal to modern young people 
for whom the great English novels of the nineteenth century may not, for the 
moment, be very exciting reading. It is a pity that copyright difficulties prevent 
the inclusion of more recent works of this kind. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHONETICS. C. M. Wise. 244 pp., index. 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. and London. 1958. $4.95 
(London, £2 5s.) 


Readers who speak and teach British forms of English are unlikely to find much 
practical value in this book. It is intended for use in American college and 
university departments of speech, which have practically no counterpart in British 
educational institutions. The author is almost exclusively concerned with 
American forms of English. 

A British-trained teacher would probably expect a book entitled Introduction 
to Phonetics to be concerned with general phonetics and with the basic facts, 
techniques, and approach of phonetic study. After reading the book the reviewer 
is inclined to suggest a new title: ‘The Phonetics of American English’, for that 
is what it deals with. 

A good deal of space is given to refuting points in the Trager & Smith phonemic 
description of English. Since this description has gained almost no acceptance in 
Britain the argument loses its force for British readers. 

In general the book is well produced, although the figures are surprisingly 
unattractive and footnotes are so numerous as to become distracting. 

Perhaps the nature of the book may be summed up by saying that it is very 
roughly an American equivalent of Daniel Jones’s Outline of English Phonetics, 
dealing with American forms where Jones describes British ones. 
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ENGLISH FOR TODAY. J. I. Scobie and W. O. Williams. pp. 160. 
Allen & Unwin. 1960. 7s. 6d. 


This book aims at training students to write English well. The level of achievement 
is graded from the Cambridge Lower Certificate to Cambridge Proficiency. It is 
frankly stated that it sets out to produce what is required by ‘examiner and 
employer’. 

The essay, précis, letter-writing (a very good section), the short report, com- 
prehension, and appreciation exercises are covered. The emphasis is on concrete 
examples and a generous proportion of space is devoted to exercises. It is obvious 
that the authors are experienced teachers and examiners, well aware of the 
common difficulties that beset foreign learners. 

It is a pity that the book bears signs of having been hastily compiled. It contains 
contradictions, non sequiturs, and actual mistakes which the authors will doubtless 
correct in future editions. For example, some exercises contain difficulties which 
the previous section gives no help in solving. This is because 128 pages of text 
(excluding specimen papers) are not enough for a complete revision of English 
grammar and usage as well as for extensive advice (excellent in itself) on points 
like the arrangement of ideas in an essay. 

Examples of slips: page 50: example meaningless without its context: “*‘I open 
the door’ should be ‘I opened the door’ ”—why should it?; p. 57: ‘ participal’ for 
‘participial’ and ‘sentence’ for ‘clause’ (Ex. 30); p. 58: ‘I thought I should see 
Mr J. but /e not there I made myself comfortable’; p. 72, para. 4: Word Order 
—*‘ The reader is neither interested in the personality of the writer, nor in his views 
on the subject’ should read ‘interested neither’; p. 81: a grammatical mistake 
(castigated on p. 57)—* While shopping your bag has been snatched.’ 

In contrast to these mistakes there are sentences offered for ‘correction’ which 
are not wrong. The only possible improvements which could be made are too 
subtle to be expected from students likely to use this book. For example, p. 36: 
‘I’m afraid I can’t give you much news’ (I fear?); p. 62: ‘This was the restaurant 
we all would have visited had the weather not been so bad.’ 

These are matters of detail. A more fundamental question is raised by the 
abundance of examples of wrong English. Many teachers do not like to set these 
before their students except perhaps very briefly. Such examples make the book 
unsuitable both as a ‘Teach Yourself English’ manual and as a class-book for the 
uncertain non-English teacher. For native English, and exceptionally good foreign, 
teachers it could be most valuable, especially as a mine of modern and interesting 
examples and exercises. 
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